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God's Fool. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
AvTHoR oF ‘AN OLD Marp’s LOvE’ AND‘ THE SIN oF Joost AVELINGH.’ 


Cuapter XIX, 
BLANK. 


“V ELL?” asked Thomas a couple of hours later, pausing 
in the hall of his own house as Hendrik issued from 
the door of the dining-room to meet him. 

“You may congratulate the happiest of mortals,” replied 
Lossell. ‘‘ Cornelia has promised to be mine.” 

“So be it,” said Thomas. ‘ Now just let me go in to her for a 
moment, and then we can drive to the Club together. I see you 
have kept your cab.” 

“ Yes, to sit in and wait, in case she had refused me,” answered 
Hendrik gaily. 

“Two hours!” ejaculated Thomas, shaking his head. “ Well, 
well, true love was always reckless and regardless of expense.” 
And he disappeared behind the dining-room door, closing it 
carefully after him. 

The fair Cornelia was standing by the window, lookirg out 
into the dull garden. She turned round slowly, as her brother 
came in. There was a glad light of contentment over her fore- 
head, but it died away at sight of the young advocate, just as the 
sunlight slips from your chamber-wall before a falling blind. 

“Well?” said Thomas, repeating the brief greeting he had 
used to Hendrik. 

“He has proposed to me,” replied Cornelia dryly, “and I have 
accepted him. That is all.” 
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“ All?” gaid Thomas indignantly. ‘“ Nonsense. You might 
give me a word of thanks for having managed so well for you 
what young ladies usually settle for themselves.” He threw a 
hundredweight of spite on the word “ young.” 

“On the contrary,” averred Cornelia with no less acrimony, 
“he tells me that he has been wanting to ask me for ever so long. 
He says modesty has deterred him; that’s rubbish. Modesty 
only deters men from doing what they don’t wish to do but 
ought to. And as soon as you want him to do it, he does it. 
That means that you’ve been keeping him back hitherto. And I 
should like to know how, Thomas, and why.” 

“1?” gaid Thomas innocently. “Come that’s too bad. The 
patcher-up of lovers’ quarrel always gets the abuse they had 
destined for each other. My dear Corry, I regret that I couldn’t 
get him sooner. Be glad that I got him so soon. You must 
allow that twelve hours isn’t bad.” 

“Tf you have got him so soon,” she insisted, ‘you could have 
got him much sooner. You have been keeping him off, and I 
repeat I should like to know why.” 

He shrugged his shoulders : “ Keeping him off!” he repeated 
with scorn. “I had trouble enough to bring him up to the 
scratch. Swallow him, and digest him thankfully, and ask no 
questions as to how he was caught and cooked. Poor fellow!” 

“Thomas!” she burst out, the tears of rage gathering in her 
eyes, “I don’t believe you. To think that I could have been 
married perhaps before I was th-th-thirty !”—her feelings over- 
came her.—“ Go away!” she cried, “I don’t want ever to see 
you again!” 

“Dear me,” said Thomas coolly. “I am glad to see you can 
still be childish. I should have thought you would have for- 
gotten the way by this time. ‘Before you were thirty!’ What 
utter folly, Cornelia! Lossell hasn’t been hesitating as long as 
all that.” 

“Tell me what brought him round?” she said in a wheedling 
voice, taking her hands from her face. 

“Not to-day,” replied Thomas, who did not quite trust the 
strength of nerve of his sister’s conscience, “I’ve no time. He’s 
waiting for me in the hall. I dare say he heard you yell out 
you were past thirty.” 

And with this parting shot he retired. It was too bad of 
Cornelia to get such an idea into her head. She would take a very 
different view of the matter in a day or two, when he informed 
her of the truth. But, in the meantime, she cut up rough. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said to Lossell, who was anxiously pacing 
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the narrow hall. “Only she thinks you don’t know about the 
money. I had to leave her that little illusion. And so will you 
have to. The women can’t do without a semblance of love.” 

“What a lucky thing it is that they are content with the 
semblance,” added this young philosopher, as Hendrik was 
waking the cabman. “Now we men are different, we either want 
the real thing or no pretence at all. And we are quite satisfied 
to do without the semblance when the real thing can’t be got. 
How awful it would be if women were like that!” 

Hendrik did not cry out against the charge implied in these 
words. Perhaps he did not hear it. He occupied himself with 
poking his umbrella into the cabman’s dingy cape-protected sides, 
till the old fellow became dimly conscious that he was wanted. 

And then they drove to the Club and had lunch and a bottle 
of Heidsieck Monopole. And Thomas told everybody about 
Hendrik’s good fortune, and everybody congratulated Hendrik, 
and then went away into the smoking-room, and laughed. 


Next day—on a beautiful afternoon of early frost, one of those 
days when all earth and all heaven are in a glitter of radiant cold 
—Hendrik Lossell and his Cornelia walked down arm in arm to 
see the skating on the “Koopstad Ice-Club’s” submerged field. 
Thereby they announced their engagement to all the world’s 
wife and daughters. No one had heard a whisper as yet of the 
fair fiancée’s supposed accession to fortune. And somebody said 
that meeting Cornelia out with that little boy at her side 
reminded you of that other Roman dame who fetched her lumps 
of mischief home from school and tried to pass them off on her 
friends as “ jewels.” Rough diamonds they probably were. 

And Hendrik wrote to Hubert, out at Shanghai, that he was 
engaged to Cornelia Alers, whom Hubert would doubtless re- 
member, the girl with the majestic bearing, and that he hoped 
that he—Hendrik—would be as happy in his married life as 
Hubert was with the English girl he had chosen out yonder, and 
who had already gladdened his heart with a couple of children. 
Should he add a word about Cornelia Alers’s quarter of a million 
florins? He thought not. No, better wait till next mail. 


So they were happy. Cornelia bestowed upon Hendrik the 
most statuesque of smiles, and Hendrik brought to Cornelia the 
most costly of hothouse flowers. He soon noticed that she did 
not care for flowers unless they were costly. For she said: “Oh, 
what beautiful roses! They are sixpence apiece at this time of 
the year.” 
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Hendrik was deeply mortified, for they had cost him eight- 
pence halfpenny, and he considered she ought to have known. 
Nevertheless they were happy. And the ladies of Koopstad, 


having a new subject for discussion and defamation, were happy 
too. 


On the third day after the day of the engagement Thomas 
started up from the newspaper he was reading at the Club with 
an exclamation of such violence that Hendrik dropped his 
“ Review of Finance” into the grate. 

“ Hush,” he said, turning round in alarm. “ They will hear 
you over there. What’s the matter?” 

“Let them hear!” cried Alers hoarsely. He ran to the central 
table and rummaged with nervous hand among the chaos of 
newspapers scattered there. ‘Help me to find another list of 
the Vienna prizes, Lossell. Help me quick! The Amsterdam 
Gazette or something! Good Heavens, supposing there was to 
be some mistake !” 

Lossell needed no second injunction. “How do you mean 
‘wrong ?’” he asked in a whisper, as he joined his friend in the 
search. He got no answer. The advocate hurriedly snatched 
at a journal and tore it open—with a great screech of rent paper 
—casting agitated glances down its columns. ‘ Merciful Heaven, 
it is true!” he murmured, in a long-drawn gasp. The paper 
fell from his hand. Hendrik Lossell stood opposite him white 
and uncertain. ‘Come away, Hendrik,” said Alers gently, after 
that first moment of paralysis, “I must speak to you. No, not 
here. Let us go home.” 

They paused for a few seconds outside the Club-entrance, under 
the full light of the lamp. ‘“ What next?” asked Lossell. Alers 
seemed completely to have lost his ordinary cool alertness. ‘“ Not 
in the open street,” he said dazedly. ‘“ Let us take a cab again, 
like, like that other time.” And they got into one. “ Where 
to?” said Lossell, his hand on the door. “Oh, anywhere,” 
replied the other. Lossell gave Alers’s address. 

“Henk,” began Alers, as they were driving through the 
lighted streets, “I may as well tell you at once. The number 
announced in the papers is not the number our bankers have 
sent me. There’s some mistake. And I hope it’s the papers 
have made it.” 

“Oh, the lists in the papers are always inaccurate,” said 
Hendrik, much flurried. ‘“ Mistakes almost constantly occur.” 


“Yes, but the two papers agree,” remarked Thomas, shaking 
his head. 
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“That proves nothing. This information emanates from the 
same source. Let us drive to some money agents and inquire. 
What is the number you have? Do you know?” 

“Do I know?” repeated Thomas. “I should think s0. 
No 37, Series 2419. But it’s no use going to a banker's at 
this hour.” 

“Then let’s telegraph to Amsterdam so as to get an answer 
first thing to-morrow.” 

“We can do that, if you like. It’s not much use, but we can 
do it. My dear Hendrik, how I hope this is a false alarm. 
What a disappointment it would be for—her!” 

“ And what is the number in the newspapers?” asked Hendrik 
testily. 

“The series is the same, 2419. But the lot is 39 instead 
of 37.” 

“The bankers are sure to know best,” said Hendrik with an 
assurance he was far from feeling. They drove to the telegraph- 
office, and Thomas telegraphed. And then they parted, not so 
cordially as three days ago. ‘“ He’s left me to pay the cab this 
time,” said Thomas to himself, as he drove off alone in the 
direction of home. “ Well, I suppose it’s worth a cab fare. It’s 
a miserable business. I should never have considered myself 


justified in doing it, if necessity hadn’t squeezed our throats so 
tight.” 


Hendrik Lossell went home and had a bad night of it, the 
worst he ever spent in his life. During the whole of his later 
reckless career, when far larger sums hung in the balance, he 
never experienced such a horror of anxiety again. We get 
accustomed to the presence of anxiety, if only it will take a 
consistent form. 

As the slow hours waited on each other, he tossed to and fro 
apon his bed. Endless rows of figures danced up and down 
before his eyes. The room was hot, he thought, in spite of the 
dying fire and the occasional crack of the frost outside. The 
room was stifling. He threw off the bedclothes, and shivered 
with cold. 

And the next morning Thomas Alers came to him, before he 
had left for the office. He was sitting at his lonely breakfast in 
the great dull dining-room where Elias had first been stricken 
with blindness. Thomas brought a telegram with him. And the 
telegram contained only these words :—“ Series 2419. No. 39.” 

The first thing which Hendrik noticed was that Thomas had 
cut off the signature. 
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He fell back in his chair without a word of complaint, and 
sat stupidly staring in front of him. 

“Tm awfully sorry, old man,” began Thomas Alers. “But 
there’s no one to blame except the bankers. We shall leave them 
at once, of course, and take some other firm. They have always 
kept the list of our lottery tickets and shares, and they sent me 
a memorandum as I told you, to the effect that No. 37 was out 
with the prize.” 

“T don’t believe,” said Hendrik huskily, “that any firm in 
Christendom would make such a mistake as that.” 

“No firm in Jewry would,” replied Alers with an ugly 
laugh. “Nonsense, Henk, you don’t mean to insinuate that 
I'm telling you lies? Ill show you the memorandum if you 
like.” 

“What is the name of the firm?” asked Hendrik, with a 
certain amount of menace in his tone. 

“T told you last night when we telegraphed that I could not, in 
all honour, betray them. It would ruin them if the thing were 
to get known.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Hendrik, “I, and I only, have a right to 
know it.” 

“You have not. You will see the memorandum, with the 
name cutout, and that must suffice. Lossell, you are most 
insulting. I should not permit you to doubt my word in this 
manner, if I did not take the vexation of the moment into 
account. I can understand your disappointment, but its expres- 
sion must remain within bounds.” And lanky young Alers 
blustered and tried to look broad. 

Hendrik Lossell was not a passionate man. Or rather, the 
quiet fury of his passion burned white and flameless, unnoticed 
by all except by him whose heart it consumed. 

“Sit down,” he said calmly, “and let us talk.” There was an 
intensity of purpose in his quiet gesture which caused the other 
to sneak into the corner of a big black sofa. 

“Look here, Alers,” said Hendrik. “You have fooled me. 
There’s no denying it. You played the part very well till now, 
but this final scene is too difficult, even for so good an actor as 
you are. Don’t jabber at me; it’s useless. The whole thing 
was got up; I can see that. I don’t believe your story about the 
Amsterdam bankers. I’m not a child.” 

“ Now really, Lossell ES 

“Hold your tongue, or admit the truth. I see through the 
whole farce, I tell you. And I consider myself free, accordingly, 
as regards Mejuffrouw Alers.” 





t 
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“You mean to say that you break it off?” 

“Yes. I have been scandalously duped, and I refuse to submit 
to that.” 

“In other words,” cried Alers, rising to the occasion, “ you 
confess to having asked my sister for her money alone ? ” 

“Not that. But I confess to not having perceived that I was 
being snared like a bird.” 

Alers got up out of his corner. “We shall see,” he said, 
threatening in his turn, “ what Koopstad society will say when 
you tell it your story. The moment after I had communicated 
to you what I believed to be my sister’s good fortune, you propose 
to her, after having implored me not to divulge my secret to 
anyone. She is half a dozen years older than you. And as soon 
as I tell you there’s a mistake about the money, you want to 
retract. Do, if you dare,” he cried, blazing out, “and stop in 
Koopstad, if you can.” 

“She said she was twenty-nine!” cried the wretched bride- 
groom. 

“ Well, I won’t contradict her. She has said it so long, that 
she ought to be sure about it. And where is your fine talk about 
the delicacy of your position, and your wishing you had never 
known of the lottery-prize? Enough. Gammon! You saw I 
didn’t believe it at the time.” 

“T won’t marry her,” persisted Hendrik, reddening. “I don’t 
care about Koopstad. It’s quite true that I had liked her before 
all this business, but I won’t marry a woman who could play a 
fellow such a mean trick as this.” 

“Ts that your only difficulty ? ” asked Alers. 

“No, but it is the chief one. I have always liked Cornelia. 
She is imposing, and I, for one, consider her handsome.” 

“ Well, if it’s any comfort to you, I can swear you my most 
solemn oath, she’s as innocent as—as a new-laid egg. She knows 
of nothing. Convince yourself. When I went in to her, I did 
not tell her about the money. The trick, such as it is, but there 
is no trick, was mine.” 

Lossell went close up to his antagonist, his clenched fists held 
down tight by his sides. 

“ Blackguard! ” he said. 

“You are as disagreeable as you are foolish, Lossell. It is you 
who outwitted me when you told me you loved my sister without 
this money. You have treated us disgracefully. And I under- 
take that, if you now leave Cornelia in the lurch, this good and 
upright little world of Koopstad will spue you out as you 
deserve.” 
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“T have always liked her,” said Hendrik, “ fairly well. But I 
won’t marry her now.” 


And so Hendrik Lossell married the fair Cornelia. And the 
whole of Koopstad flowed to the church to “assist” at the 
ceremony. It said, when it came out, that the preacher had 
been extremely edifying, and the only thing it did not under- 
stand and consequently would like to inquire about, was why the 
bridegroom had taken the bride. The bride asked herself the 
same question. The bridegroom did not ask it, but he grumbled 
considerably over the answer. 


CuarTer XX. 


COUSINS AND COZENAGE. 


He resolved, however, to make the best of it. And he did. 

It was true, as he had admitted to Alers, that he had long felt 
ajsneaking liking for Cornelia. ‘She was a woman of sense,” he 
always said, “a woman whom you could speak with. A rare 
thing. For most women you can only speak to, and look at.” 
“ Well, that’s one comfort,” Hubert had answered—but that was 
several years ago, “for there’s not much to look at in Keetje 
Alers.” Hubert must have been speaking qualitatively. Quan- 
titatively there was a good deal of Cornelia. 

Yes, there was a good deal of her, and what there was belonged 
to that substantial sort of female architecture which does not do 
for sweet seventeen, but often develops wonderfully into a 
dignified matron at the head of her dinner-table. ‘“ She'll wear 
best of them all, will Cornelia,” Thomas would say in reviewing 
his sisters. He was very vulgar and coarse; I don’t deny it, but 
he saw without spectacles the things he wanted to see. 

Cornelia, having climbed, with a lift from her brother, into 
the lap of Hendrik Lossell and Koopstad society, settled down 
majestically among what she called the duties of her position. 
She found herself surrounded by an army of newly acquired 
cousins who could not remember that her mother had been their 
cousin before. And although she did all she could to cure their 
defective memories by frequent injections of facts, she found that 
the failing was constitutional. In fact, it was hereditary. “She 
is trying to cozen us,” said a connection of Hendrik’s, who was a 
wit-and a ne’er-do-well. But she clung to her theory that 
patience would bring them round. “If you want to play your 
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cards well in this world, you must choose the game of patience,” 
she said to Hendrik Lossell, one day, as they were driving home 
from a house where they had been ungraciously received. Little 
Hendrik gallantly pressed a kiss on his consort’s substantial arm. 
“ You are as witty as you are clever,” he said. The Dutch word 
which he used for “clever” is an ambiguous one; it may mean 
“ good-looking” and it may mean “ well-brained;” the English 
word “smart” may serve as an example of somewhat similar 
latitude. Those old Dutchmen were wonderfully shrewd old 
fellows. They understood how to preserve in close contiguity the 
two forms of peace most dear to their repose-loving natures, the 
peace of the heart and the peace of the hearth. And, having 
made the time-honoured discovery, which all men make and 
which each man must make for himself, viz., the discovery, that, 
by some strange perversity, most pretty women are stupid and 
most ‘clever women ugly, they thought out this subtle com- 
bination which satisfied both their own consciences and the 
vanity of their wives. ‘“ How ‘cunning’ you look!” they would 
say, and their children say it still. And the frightfullest hag in 
the eleven provinces casts an approving look towards the glass. 

The invention is not patented. And the discoverer of the 
secret makes no charge for divulging it. He generously offers it 
to all other nations. He makes them a present of the word. It 
is “Knap.” Introduced into the various languages of Christen- 
dom (let us begin with petticoat-governed Christendom), it will 
do more towards bringing about universal harmony than the 
whole of Volapiik. 

“ How ‘ knap’ you look!” said Hendrik Lossell. But on his 
lips the word may have been a recognition of the majesty of the 
Roman nose—no one can say. The coldness of his relatives— 
they were mostly his mother’s people—was fast warming his 
heart into a blaze of affection for Cornelia. After all, she could 
not be held responsible for her brother’s treachery. He had 
convinced himself that she was innocent of ali complicity. He 
was furious with the advocate only, but the advocate, when he 
found the couple “ billing and cooing,” as he phrased it, declared 
he would set up a matrimonial agency. He was born a match- 
maker, he said to Cornelia. 

“A match-seller,” replied that amiable damsel. 

Matron. No offence was intended. None will be given. She 
is still alive, but she won’t read this story. She never reads 
novels. She has grown religious of late. At least, so she says. 

Mevrouw Lossell clung for many months to the idea of con- 
ciliating her husband’s relations. She only gave it up after a 
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passage of arms with that same good-natured old aunt of his who 
had advised him to fly to the protection of her skirts. 

“My cousin Van Driel was like that,” this old lady was 
remarking one day over the tea-cups. “She was so terribly 
frightened of fire that she used always to have a rope-ladder 
hanging ready from her bedroom window. And a man climbed 
up one night, as we had always told her would happen, and took 
away all the silver from under her bed. My cousin, Miss 
Matilda van Driel, that was. I fancy you can hardly have known 
her.” 

“She was a cousin of my mother’s, Aunt Theresa,” replied 
Mevrouw Lossell. “ Don’t you remember I told you so the other 
day, when we were speaking of ‘ Beechy Place’ where she lived? 
And I knew about the ladder. I have heard the story ever since 
I was a little girl And I remember the robber left some of the 
plate behind. People used to say he had caught a glimpse of 
Miss Matilda without her front, and it gave him such a turn, that 
he fled.” 

“Indeed ?” said the old lady. ‘* Will you take another cup of 
tea, my dear? I never heard that part of the story, and I should 
hardly think it was very likely, because my cousin Matilda never 
wore a front, you know. She had exceedingly ugly curls, but 
they were her own. And were you ever inside ‘Beechy Place,’ 
my dear?” 

“No,” replied Cornelia. “ My mother did not visit there in 
later life.” 

“Indeed? Ah well, then, you never saw the sitting-room of 
my cousin Geertruida. My cousin Geertruida had an idea that 
all colours but green were injurious for the eyes. So she had 
her sitting-room papered and curtained and carpeted in green, 
and she wore a green dress and had green chair-coverings and, 
worst of all, the glass of the windows was green. It was very 
peculiar. Was she a cousin of your mother’s also, my dear?” 

“Why, naturally,” replied Cornelia, somewhat taken aback. 
“She was a sister of—of Matilda’s, so she must have been.” 

“Yes, she was a sister, as you say. And there was a third 
sister, Theodora. Theodora would never on any pretext enter 
Geertruida’s sitting-room, for she had a dreadful blotchy com- 
plexion, and the green things made her look a fright. Theodora 
did not appear handsome in any one’s sitting-room. She was 
decidedly plain. Did you ever see my cousin Theodora van 
Driel ?” 

“No,” stuttered Cornelia, “ not that I remember, aunt.” 

“ And she also was a cousin of your mother’s, my dear ?” 
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Then Cornelia understood how it is that the well-bred horses 
of Koopstad refuse to turn their noses towards the shabby-genteel 
parts of the town. And she gave up trying to pierce loopholes 
through those blind walls of memory. She realised that family 
minds, like family mansions, arrange their windows so as to open 
on their own small court alone. And she went home and ona 
small scrap of paper she wrote the following words: 

“Rank discourtesy—The discourtesy of rank,” and she sent 
them in—anonymously—to the Koopstad Weekly Fun. But the 
Weekly Fun did not insert them. 

So you see that, having grasped her fruit, she found it to be 
an apple of Sodom. But she was not the woman to be daunted 
by feline amenities. She resolved at once to force her way for- 
ward where the pleasanter method of slipping in had been denied 
her, and she could not long hesitate—in Koopstad—as to the 
means to be employed. 

“Cornelia,” she said to herself before her looking-glass, a day 
or two after the tea-drinking with Hendrik’s aunt, “ these people 
remember each other because they can boast of each other. And 
as soon as their connection with you affords matter for boasting, 
they will also remember how closely connected we are. All you 
have got to do, is to have better things, or at any rate finer 
things, than they have, and they will recall the relationship. They 
will hate you, but that they do already. And even if they 
declaim against your extravagance to others, they will add: ‘She 
is my cousin, you know.’” 

“Yes, my dear,” she was saying a couple of hours later to a 
daughter of our old friend the Cocoa-lady, now married in her 
turn to a sugar-planter, “I thought your little entertainment very 
nice—very nice. And it was good of you to ask us”—this very 
humbly, with downcast eyes—“I am thinking of giving a small 
dinner myself, you know. Oh, quite a small affair, as we have 
been married so short a time. Only twelve people to begin with. 
You had eighteen, had you not? No, I shall only ask twelve, 
and we must be very select. And I shall have all my flowers 
over from Nice; you can’t get good flowers here at this time of 
the year.” 


“But won’t that be very expensive?” suggested the sugar- 
planter’s wife. 

“Tf you want things first-rate, you must pay first-rate prices, 
of course,” replied Cornelia, with dignified nonchalance, “ but I 
agree with Hendrik that it’s much better to leave these things 
undone, if you can’t do them well. Nobody can abuse you for 
not asking them to dinner, if you don’t entertain, but they can 
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abuse you for inviting them and then making them sit down to 
sweet champagne.” 

“T prefer champagne to be sweet,” said the other lady, redden- 
ing as she recalled last Thursday’s Moet and Chandon. 

“T don’t,” said Cornelia coolly, “ but that is, perhaps, a matter 
of taste as well as of price. Well, I shall see about my dinner- 
party. I must arrange the invitations with Hendrik, and I hope 
I shall be able to squeeze in a vacancy for you, as you were so 
kind as to ask us the other day. It was so sweet of you, my dear. 


And it was really quite a nice little entertainment, really quite 
pretty and nice.” 


“We shall none of us go to your party, so you needn’t ask us,” 
muttered the sugar-planter’s wife, as soon as she was out in the 
street. But when ultimately the dinner was served, all the 
guests sat down to it. The sugar-planter’s wife was not there. 
She had not been asked. But she had been promised an invitation 
to @ more promiscuous gathering, when the flowers would again 
come from the Riviera. There were to be a good many gaieties 
in the dull old house. 

“ My cousin Lossell is going to give a dinner-party,” said the 
sugar-planter’s wife to the next lady she called on. “Quite a 
small affair. Only twelve people. But very select. She is going 
to have over a quantity of roses from Nice for the occasion. 
Heaven knows what it will cost. Yes, she is very extravagant, 
undoubtedly, but that is her business, not mine. And Hendrik 
Lossell has plenty of money, you know, though not as much as 
my cousin Elias. She has promised me an invitation, and I am 
curious to see what a dinner at the old house will be like under 
the new régime. A very brilliant affair, I fancy. Yes, she is a 
eousin of mine. No, not only through the Lossells. Her mother 
was a Van Purmer. Before her marriage, she must have been a 
distant connection of ours.” 

And then she went on to her mother’s, the Cocoa-dame’s, and 
there the two abused Cornelia untiringly during five quarters of 
an hour. But they were alone, and they closed the doors. They 
felt that in future it would be a necessity of existence to lay bare 
all the faults of the intruder, but they also felt that they would 
do well to curtain their society windows before the vivisection 
began. 

Cornelia was going to be a power in Koopstad. She was going 
to spend more money than other people. And the good city did 
homage in the first place to those who were known to have money, 
whether they spent it or not, and in the second to those who 
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were known to spend money, even though it might be hinted that 
they did not possess it. And, then, there was always the vast 
wealth of Elias in the background. His step-brothers were his 
heirs. Unless he married. 


Cuapter XXI. 


THE BRIDE ASKS FOR FLOWERS ON HER PATH. 


“ Henprik,” said Cornelia that evening after dinner, “I have been 
thinking that it is quite time we began returning the civilities 
which have been shown us on our marriage and afterwards.” 

Hendrik was lying back in his easy-chair, resting after the 
day’s work at the office. He was enjoying the cosiness of the 
warm, well-lighted library—his father’s room—and the excellence 
of his cigar—also one of his father’s. The unique enjoyment 
which Hendrik Senior had allowed himself had been genuine 
Havannahs. And his sons had not understood till after his death 
what their father might mean by the reiterated saying that a man 
could not be altogether unhappy, as long as he still had a perfect 
cigar. 

‘Hendrik Junior did not possess his father’s talent for smoking, 
but he liked good things generally. He lay lazily stretched out 
in the big arm-chair, his little body lost against the dull time- 
stained leather, his little feet in their glazed shoes and red-striped 
socks forming a bright speck on the hearth-rug. He was not so 
diminutive, really, when you came to measure him, but the whole 
of the man was so thin and slight, so puny in face and feature, 
that you could not think of him otherwise, if you once had noticed 
his head and hands, than as little Hendrik Lossell. 

He did not think of himself as little Hendrik Lossell. 

He was proud of his hands, on account of their smallness,”and 
he was proud of his feet for the same reason. He sat eyeing 
them at this very moment, as he rested by the fire, with placid 
content. He was dwelling gently—in a pleasant after-dinner 
simmer—on his social importance and his personal attractions. 
He was a man of very great standing and of very small feet. 

He was far more comfortable, of course, ina multiplicity of 
ways, since Cornelia had taken the direction of his bachelor house- 
hold. He would have been so, whoever had succeeded to his 
mother’s too-long deserted place. But Cornelia, schooled in the 
school of much demand and but little supply, was an excellent 
housekeeper, quite capable of gladdening her husband’s heart 
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with abundance of comfort and good cheer. Economical, however, 
she was no longer, whatever she might once have been. It could 
have been foreseen that the change in her circumstances must 
develop either increasing parsimony or extravagance. She “ went 
for” extravagance. Her “ house-money” sufficed amply for her 
wants, as long as the tradesmen sent in no bills. Hendrik Lossell 
was delighted to see how much an experienced housewife could 
do for comparatively little. 

“Tt all comes of method,” he declaimed. ‘ You can do what 
you like if only you know how to do it. Ah, poverty is the 
grandest of schools, and the greatest of usurers. They say rich 
men get usury from their money. It’s the poor that do that.” 

Cornelia said it was very true. And she considered they must 
now acknowledge such kindness as they had received. 

“We sent cards round,” replied Hendrik, alluding to a custom 
of his nation. ‘“ And we ‘thanked’ in the papers as well. What 
more would you have? I’m sure I’ve disburdened myself of all 
the gratitude I ever felt.” 

“You know very well I don’t mean that, Hendrik,” said 
Cornelia severely. ‘‘ Everybody sends round bits of paste-board 
to everybody,else. It would be a blessing if the whole thing were 
abolished.” 

“Have you got tired already of seeing ‘ Mevrouw Lossell’ in 
print ?” interrupted Hendrik with a tender glance at his larger 
half. “You were pleased enough with the little bits of paste- 
board, when I brought you them a few weeks ago.” 

“ How silly you are, Henk,” she answered kindly. She drew a 
chair close up to his and sat down by his side. She had too much 
sense of the fitness of things to risk making herself ridiculous by 
flopping down on the rug at his feet. 

“T like the bits of paste-board as much as ever,” she said, “ but 
there are other cards I stand more in need of just now. Cards of 
invitation, my dear Henk. We must begin to think of giving our 
first dinner-party.” 

How she enjoyed the last words, “ Our first dinner-party!” I 
believe there is only one other sentence, equally short, which 
contains as much condensed happiness and disappointment in a 
worldly woman’s life. “My first ball-dress!” Poor things, 
that is all! All, between God’s Heaven above them, and the 
shroud and banquet of worms below. 

“Oh, come, not this year,” expostulated Hendrik, sitting up—a 
hideous vision rose before his eyes of the Burgomaster’s wife in 
her crimson satin, and the brooch with her grandfather’s hair, 
established in the place of honour for an hour and a half, com- 
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plaining that the room was too hot or two draughty. ‘Oh come, 
Cornelia, nobody will expect us to entertain already. Why, we're 
supposed to be still far too fond of each other, my dear, to want 
anybody else but ourselves.” 

He stretched out his hand and stroked his wife’s, which lay in 
her lap. He had a theory that you could do what you liked with 
a woman if you were kind to her. More men have that theory. 
It all depends upon their getting the right sort of woman. If 
they do—oh, when they do!—their fate is sealed. 

“Certainly,” said Cornelia, gently pushing the hand away. 
“That is quite true, Hendrik, and all very well. But, never- 
theless, when you dine with other people, you must ask them back 
again. Most undoubtedly, you must ask them back again.” 

“ Of course,” persisted Hendrik, “ but not the first year, Corry.” 

Have you ever noticed that when two people keep up a con- 
versation in “ exactly ” and “ undoubtedly ” and “ of course,” they 
are always in utter contradiction and disagreement ? Such words 
are a kind of jumping-board on which you alight before you leap 
away. 

Cornelia withdrew her hand altogether and looked at her 
husband. “My dear boy,” she said, “you must allow women to 
be judges of these matters of etiquette. You talk as if it were a 
pleasure for me to take upon me all the burden and the responsi- 


bility of this dinner. Do you really think a woman likes to get 
one ready?” 


“Yes,” said Hendrik boldly. 

“ You know little of the worry it entails, then. To hear you, 
Hendrik, one would think you had always lived among the 
flightiest of females. Was your mother so fond of seeing company?” 

Hendrik might have forced the truth a little for the sake of 
argument and said: “ Yes,” but he could not very well class his 
dead mother among “ the flightiest of females,” so he muttered: 
“‘No,” and shook the ashes off his cigar. 

“There, you see!” exclaimed his wife triumphantly. “You 
men always have your uniform little set of cut and dried axioms 
about women, without any regard for what you could see for 
yourselves. It’s a little catechism you learn in the novels. If 
you will take the trouble to look for yourself, Henk, I will teach 
you what a true woman is like.” 

And so, having given him clearly to understand that it was not 
pleasure but duty she was in search of, Cornelia set herself to 
convince her lord and master how wrong it is to shirk duty for 
the sake of repose. 


“Let us have them,” acquiesced Hendrik at last, with a sigh of 
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resignation, “ but you need not take upon yourself all that bother 
you are afraid of. You have only to ask Mulder to arrange 
everything as it used to be. He knows all about how my mother 
used to order things. Her dinners were a great success, I 
believe.” 

Mulder was the family butler, who had ruled the basement for 
a great many years. Cornelia had retained him, as was almost 
inevitable, on condition that all the maid-servants should go. 
But the idea that he might superintend her domestic arrange- 
ments was anything but pleasing to the strong-willed lady. 

“Thank you,” she said sharply, showing offence for the first 
time that evening. “Such things can hardly be left to servants, 
I should say. And you must allow me to manage matters in 
my own way, though I have every respect for your mother’s. 
Fashions change so much, Hendrik, as you know. If the thing 
is done at all, it must be done well.” 

“ Ye—es,” hesitated Hendrik. ‘ You might have a dish or two 
from the pastrycook’s.” 

Cornelia ignored this hint. As if she were going to trust her 
untried domestic! She would have a man-cook in upon whom 
she could entirely rely. But you must never harass your 
husband with trifles, when these are only preliminaries. It’s no 
use first tickling a man you are intending to stab. 

“Tt will be best to order the flowers from Nice,” said Cornelia, 
“as the Leeflands had done the other day. Only, if we do order 
them, we may as well have more roses than they had. It is no 
use, I repeat, doing these things shabbily, and it looks so absurd 
to admit that the flowers have come from the South, unless they 
really make a show which is worthy of the journey.” 

“Flowers from Nice!” echoed Hendrik. ‘ What rubbish! 
Why, the Leeflands are among the richest people in Koopstad. 
We needn’t surely compete with them.” 

A weaker woman than Cornelia would have burst out crying, 
and sobbed that she wouldn’t have a party at all, no, she wouldn’t, 
however much Hendrik might ask her. But Cornelia knew that 
these things are not to be done more than once, or perhaps twice, 
in a life-time by a wife who is older than her husband, or by one 
who has a Roman nose. Besides, she did not require the 
expedient; it is always a little humiliating, though invariably 
successful. She could manage without. 

“It’s not always the richest people who need to spend most 
money,’ she began. ‘“ You have married me, Hendrik, and now 
you must support me accordingly. We can afford neither 
ostentation nor shabbiness. But we must take our position in 
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society, and that will depend largely on the impression we create 
this winter. I am going to create a good impression, I assure 
you. Leave things to me, and you will have every reason to be 
satisfied.” 

“My mother’s position was all right,” said Hendrik, annoyed, 
“and she didn’t have flowers from abroad.” 

He irritated her with the constant reference to his mother. “I 
tell you, times alter,” she cried. “Leave me in peace with your 
mother. Besides, the case was different. Your mother found her 
position ready-made.” 

“ You need not remind me of that,” said Hendrik, colouring. 

“Yes, I must. For it is a fact, and I do not deny it. It would 
be false pride in me to do so, and I have no false pride. My 
mother’s family was every bit as good as your mother’s, but my 
father, I suppose, was below yours. At any rate, he had not the 
good fortune to marry the wealthy Margaretha Volderdoes.” 

“The wealth of the wealthy Margaretha Volderdoes is not 
mine,” said Hendrik, still irritably. It was the first time that he 
alluded to the subject in speaking with his wife. She looked up 
at him quickly. 

“T know that,” she replied, “but I suppose that one day it— 
will be. Yours and Hubert’s. And, meantime, you are the head 
of the business. And quite rich enough, I presume.” 

“T am not rich,” persisted Hendrik. “ You saw that from the 
marriage-settlements.” 

“T know,” she said, playing with her hand on the arm of his 
easy-chair, “that you have not as much capital at present as you 
are entitled to. But your income from the business must be very 
large, Hendrik.” 

“My income from the business is what poor people call very 
large,” answered Hendrik bitterly, “and what men of business 
themselves call miserably small.” 

“ He might mention the sum,” thought Cornelia. 

But Hendrik thought differently. 

“ Well,” said the lady, as soon as she perceived that he remained 
obstinately silent, “it is no wish of mine to intrude into your 
privacy in any way. Nor does there appear to be any reason why 
I should do so. But it is evident to everyone, and you will not 
deny it, that you can afford, and must afford, to keep up your 
position in this town. You need not be afraid of my falling into 
extravagance. I was not brought up in it, Hendrik, and you 
yourself have said hitherto that I managed so well.” 

“ Yes,” assented Hendrik, “ that is true.” 

“Very well, then,” she continued, following up ‘her success, 
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“you may be sure I shall stop short of the example of that great 
lady of Paris who, the Scraps in this week’s Graphic say spent 
forty thousand francs on the flowers for one féte.” 

But her comparison overdid it, and frightened him. 

“More probably an adventuress than a great lady,” he said. 
** However, joking apart, how much do you expect them to cost?” 

“T shall have to find out. But in any case, Hendrik, you must 
allow me an additional grant for my receptions. I cannot, of 
course, defray them out of the housekeeping money. You must 
let me have, say, two hundred florins for this dinner-——” 

“ Two hundred florins for a dinner!” he began. 

But she swept down his voice, “And the flowers. And, then, 
we shall have to givea couple more, which may be slightly 
simpler, and an evening reception once or twice with a little 
music. We can’t live like hermits, Hendrik, however fond we 
may be of each other. The house must do as it is for this year— 
people will understand about our not altering it—but, when we 
go abroad during the summer, for our holiday, it will have to be 
done up. Yes, it will have to be done up and renovated alto- 
gether. There’s no denying it: it ought to have been seen to 
years ago. And we shall have to get new furniture—modern 
furniture—for the two drawing-rooms. We can leave the dining- 
room as it is for the present. An old-fashioned dining-room 
doesn’t look so bad. We can’t help ourselves. We needn’t 
exaggerate. But the inevitable we must do.” 

She stopped. He stood on the hearthrug, staring at her. 

“ And, Hendrik,” she added, “there is one other thing which is 
almost more important than any. We must have a carriage. 
The sooner we start it the better. It will look so marked to do it 
after a while.” 

“ Have you quite done?” he asked. 

“ Quite.” 

“Then, look here, Cornelia, all this is foolish talk, utterly 
unreasonable and impossible. You have married a hard-working 
man, a man of business, a man whose object in life is to save 
money, not to waste it. We are going to live very simply, and 
you must make up your mind todo so. Jam not unjust to you, 
for I never pretended to be even as rich as I am.” 

“No,” she cried angrily, “you pretended to be poor. And there 
is nothing more dangerous—not that I married you for wealth or 
for poverty—than a rich man’s pretending to be poor. It writes 
him down a Croesus at once.” 

“There is one thing yet worse,” he said quietly, “it is a poor 
man’s—or woman’s—pretending to be rich. It doesn’t pay.” 
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There was so much meaning in his tone that she looked at his 
face. She had avoided doing so for some time. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. “You are most unjust. 
All Koopstad knew we were poor.” 

“ Ask Thomas what I mean,” replied Hendrik, nettled into 
desperate candour. He had not intended to say as much, but the 
strain of the moment was too strong for him. These plans of his 
wife’s must be stopped by all means. 

“T prefer to ask you, Hendrik,” she said. She had risen and 
stood facing him. 

“T mean this,” he said fiercely, “that the less money is spent in 
this house the better. I will ring, if you will allow me, for tea.” 

And he stopped further altercation by summoning a servant. 
Cornelia stood irresolute. The great battle had been fought. 
Who had won it? There seemed to be heavy losses on both sides. 
Her husband had shown more energy than she had expected of 
him. Evidently, this question of money was the one on which he 
best knew his own mind. She must return to the charge, the 
sooner the better, but not before she could oversee the field. The 
vehemence of her emotion had brought on a sharp fit of head- 
ache, more than sufficient to justify retreat. But retreat would 
have been a confession of discomfiture. She wrapped herself in 
imperious silence as she handed her husband’s tea. 

And Hendrik felt stubborn and crestfallen, “sorry he had 
spoken,” yet resolved to hold out. 

It was too late to go back, for either of them. And how to go 
on successfully, was far from clear. The fate of all the Lossells 
hung in the balance, and this woman stood poising an uncertain 
weight in the clasp of her powerful hand. 


Cuapter XXII. 


TREATS OF RELIGION. 


AN impression of discomfort remained brooding after their 
quarrel over the newly-married pair. A difference of opinion 
between husband and wife must end in a “ blow-up,” if it is to 
end at all. And this discrepancy lay almost too deep for such a 
simple solution. The expenses of life we have always with us, 
whatever may become of its joys. And where these expenses 
must be borne in common, and one of twain looks at them through 
a telescope and the other through a microscope, the daily difficulty 
cannot but ultimately dim the view of both. So it was with 
c 2 
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Hendrik and Cornelia. They were not sufficiently attached to 
each other for either loyally to sacrifice, once for all, his or her 
whole object in life to the other’s unreasonable persistence ; they 
were not so altogether indifferent to mutual regard as to remain 
entirely content under a consciousness of disagreement. They 
had not yet got beyond that stage in which you are still heartily 
annoyed because your partner in life will not see that it would 
be rational to agree with you. There is another slough, which 
lies much farther and much deeper, the slough of indifference or 
of despair. 

So they lived on in that uncomfortable relation between two 
closely allied persons when the air is full of the silence of an 
ever-present preoccupation, which it were useless to allude to. 
And yet sometimes the subject would unavoidably push itself 
forward. And there were moments, in which one of the two, 
exasperated by silent contemplation of the other’s conduct, would 
burst out in the full enjoyment of pent-up eloquence. Such 
moments were rare, however, and they were not of the kind 
which bring peace in their train. For Cornelia was resolved not 
to “save and scrape,” and Hendrik consistently refused to 
“ waste.” 

The lady, it must be admitted, had the stronger position, for it 
is always easier to let loose than to restrain. If she chose to 
spend money, it was difficult to keep her from doing so, for all 
Koopstad would give her credit, and she simply ordered and did 
not pay. Hendrik Lossell soon understood that, although she 
might be a methodical house-wife, the credit system was un- 
doubtedly at the bottom of her method. And to check her in this 
course he would have been compelled to seek for aid in a publicity 
which to him would have seemed worse than any evil she could 
do him. So the dinner-party took place, and was followed by a 
series of festivities. Cornelia resolutely and quietly put her foot 
down, and sent round the man with her orders and her invitations. 
She was not unreasonable. She had married a husband with a 
large income, and she was not going to live on a small one. 

“He loves money,” she said to herself with infinite scorn. 
“He makes a lot of it, and then he puts it aside. For shame! 
like Harpagon, he loves money for its own sake—in piles.” She 
did not love money. She only loved money’s worth. 

Yes, Hendrik Lossell loved money. But he did not love it as 
his wife believed, for its own bare, glittering sake alone. He had 
always respected it, from his earliest youth upwards, as the one 
god‘ who is worshipped in Koopstad, and when a child, he had 
looked up with timid reverence to the great portal of its temple, 
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the Exchange, which none but the initiated might enter. Those 
memories of childish. veneration never quite die away from our 
hearts, and he must indeed have been seared by the flame of a 
desperate career who can recall what was deemed holy in the old 
home without a dim admission that it is holy still. But Hendrik, 
in the smooth flow of his life through the washed and tidied 
streets of Koopstad, had never found cause to break away from 
the over-shadowing solemnity of the state-religion. The state- 
religion was Ceasar. And he brought unto Cesar the things 
which were Cesar’s, cheerfully. He had never heard—not even 
when he was confirmed upon reaching the requisite age—of God 
and the things which are God’s. 

He loved money, because the man who does not love money is 
a Socialist, and a Socialist is a Nihilist, and a Nihilist is an 
Atheist. And an Atheist is a man who has no religion. 
Therefore, the love of money being the root of all religion, he 
loved money because he was a religious man. 

He loved it with a humble, tranquil veneration of its majesty, 
recognising it gratefully as the sheet-anchor of that respectability 
which, to him, represented the good ship of state. To Cornelia it 
was merely a source of personal enjoyment—either of what you 
yourself possessed, as manifested, for instance, in the purchase of 
pine-apples—or of what your neighbours lacked, as exemplified 
when your pine-apples were bigger than anybody else’s. To 
Hendrik it was a wondrous beneficent Omnipotence, enthroned 
in all that is not only great, but also good, the enemy of the 
improper, the improvident, the tattered, the discontented, in a word, 
the one tangible bulwark against the chaos of the anti-cosmos. 
He could not have reasoned it out, perhaps, but to him and to his 
co-religionists the god of the Cosmos, its originator and its 
upholder, was gold. He was not altogether unreasonable. 
surely. The original King may have been Love, but his subjects 
have deposed him. If they can. 

Cornelia’s love, then, was a merely animal affection, based on 
the passions. Hendrik’s was a far higher spiritual admiration, 
growing forth from a man’s calm appreciation of objective good. 

You cannot quite fathom the depth of his feeling, unless you 
live in Koopstad. But, very probably, you do. 


The passion of money-making, however, the religious enthusiasm 
of the thing, had first come upon him after his father’s death. 
Till then he had received his allowance, and not thought much 
about the matter, except that it was a good thing his father was 
rich. But the discovery which had followed Hendrik Senior’s 
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demise had brought home in quite a different manner—by 
comparison of absence—the value of wealth to Hendrik Junior’s 
mind. Old Elias Volderdoes’s will changed the whole man, not 
by altering his character, but by suddenly sobering and hardening 
it down at the early age of nineteen. Still a boy, a precocious 
boy, such as these young city-chaps are apt to be, but a boy, 
none the less, he found himself placed, as soon as the law would 
grant him licence, face to face with the great difficulties and yet 
greater responsibilities of his position as practical head of the 
house. The position was an unjust one, cruelly unjust, for all 
the dead weight of work and anxiety pressed heavy upon his 
shoulders, while the fruits of his labour dropped from his hand 
into others, into hands which were too weak to retain the 
treasure and let it sink in a useless mass upon the ground. This 
sensation of futile work,—not so much of work done for another, 
as of futile work, for the fast-collecting heap of dull gold would 
probably pour into his pockets in the end, when it was too late,— 
had roused all the energies of his nature into dogged opposition. 
He was an irritable but unimaginative man, one of the coarsely 
materialistic yet intensely nervous organizations of this age of 
railway engines. And to suggest injustice to him, was to 
exasperate him into restless resistance. For it is a tendency of 
our time that men can no longer brook the slightest injustice or 
oppression. When they experience them. 

But in many ways, undeniably, Lossell’s lot, such as cireum- 
stances had fashioned it, was a hard one, and it could almost be 
said that he had a right to rebel against it. He resolved to alter 
it. And his resolve soon grew upon him, with the daily pressure 
of his wrongs, into that intensity of purpose which shrinks back 
from no sacrifice, if needs be, from no crime. For there is 
nothing that breeds injustice like impatience of injustice. 

Fifteen per cent. of the profits of the business were his, fifteen 
per cent. were Hubert’s, the remaining seventy belonged to the 
shareholders, as yet to the unique shareholder, Elias. But it will 
be remembered that Hendrik had insisted on acquiring the right 
to purchase shares at a fair price from his idiot step-brother. 
And as long as Elias was considered responsible for his actions, 
there could be nothing to hinder the shares being thus disposed 
of. In fact, it was the one way out of the dilemma, as Alers. had 
immediately understood. 

Hendrik set himself then, heart and soul, to the acquiring of 
these shares. All that he wanted, to become master of the 
business, was capital to buy out the useless sleeping-partner, but 
it would be a long time ere he could command the large sums 
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required for such an operation. Before Hubert had left for 
Shanghai, it had been settled that the shares were, for the next 
few years, to be estimated at a hundred and fifty-seven per cent. 
Hubert himself had bought a couple before his marriage, not 
since. Hendrik’s one object of existence was to scrape money 
together and buy more. 

During the first few years after his father’s death he had 
gradually dropped all those expensive tastes and habits which 
Koopstad dutifully nurtures in her richer sons. He cared for 
nothing now in which he could not foresee, through an inter- 
mediate vista of money-making, a nearer approach to the goal he 
was aspiring after. Ard so his whole soul went out to a passion 
of gold-getting, as a racer tears over the ground, not for the sake 
of the sand beneath his feet, but for the sake of that little flag at 
the end. His little flag was the mastery of Volderdoes Zonen. 
But his approach to it could hardly be compared to a rush over a 
race-course. It was a struggle uphill. 

He fought himself in all his little foibles, and conquered them. 
He smoked cheaper cigars—not a little thing, O daughters of 
Koopstad !—he crushed down his taste for good French wines 
(and he had it); he caused his tailor to lift hands of deprecatory 
horror by sending a light summer-coat to be dyed. Somebody 
says this is nonsense. The somebody has forgotten all about 
when he was nineteen, or he has never had a light summer- 
coat. 

And so he saved money. It’s only the business-man who knows 
that every little tells. How he knew it. How he thought over 
it and worked it out. His one pleasure had become to sit of 
evenings over his account-books, reckoning again and again his 
chances of profit and loss. His gains for the year would probably 
amount to so much. His expenses to so muck. There would be 
so much left, then, towards the share-buying. He hardly had 
time to notice in between that his mother died. 

And in all this he was upright and straightforward. His 
mind was set square on its course. He had understood immedi- 
ately, after the first temptation and its defeat by Hubert, that the 
shares must be honestly worked for and earned. He had no wish to 
obtain them by other means from Elias. He set himself to obtain 
them thus. And his one comfort was that the day would come at 
last, when he would know that he was lord of the great house of 
business, in reality and not only in name, and when he could 
declare the fact before men. 

Yes, he must be able to declare it before men. And therefore, 
above all, there must be no underhand dealing. The brothers 
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had left their father’s notary, but they had betaken themselves to 
another of equal standing. And the necessary “ procurations ” 
relative to the administration of Elias’s property had been made 
out with all due precision and legal propriety. It could all bear 
inspection by anyone who might choose to inquire into it. The 
best experts had been called in to settle the price of the shares. 
All Koopstad might know that Elias’s step-brothers were slowly 
buying him out at that price. It was essential that Koopstad 
should know it. And that, ultimately, it should know of their 
success. Life, perhaps, was not worth living, but that moment 
of life was worth living for. 

And, then, suddenly, he married Cornelia. A fortune! The 
news had dawned upon him with one encircling flash of thought, 
not subsequent but simultaneous. Such fortune meant, by no 
means the realization of his plans, yet a great step towards it. 
For, if once such a share in the business had passed into his 
hands, the increase to his income resulting from it would easily 
enable him to make further purchases. It would, above all, 
give him an immense advance upon Hubert, who had married 
a poor girl out yonder, all for love and loneliness. To get 
the start of Hubbie was a great thing for Henkie. He was 
furiously jealous of Hubbie, his partner, his brother, and there- 
fore, his rival. 

All this stood out in clear light upon his mind the very moment 
he first heard from Alers the story of the lottery-prize. He liked 
Cornelia, He resolved, at once, to combine duty and pleasure in 
marrying Cornelia and her money. Which represented duty ? 
And which pleasure? He hardly knew. A little of both, perhaps, 
was to be found in each. 

A man who thought and hoped as he did might have been 
expected to hang back as soon as he discovered the error into 
which he had been trapped. But to think this of him was not to 
know him well. Undoubtedly his first impulse, as we have seen, 
was to cut the cords and free himself. But he desisted as soon as 
he perceived that the cords were drawn too tight. For, if it be 
true that gold was his god, ‘we have seen that it was respectable 
gold. He was not afalse-coiner. He clung to that outer respect- 
ability which is of the very essence of money. For money has 
always been the maximum of the genteel to the many; that is 
why they stamp it with the heads of Kings. The number has 
ever been a restricted one of those who know the difference 
between snobs and common people, or Kings and gentlemen, but 
coppers and counters no ten-year old boy will confuse. 

The number is small, but it has always existed. And it is loud- 
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voiced. Hendrik Lossell was afraid of public opinion. Public 
opinion, when it turns to the right, is usually the opinion of a 
chosen resolute few. Hendrik knew that these few go about in 
the city even unto this day, as the prophets of Jehovah went 
about among the children of Baal. 

He saw—also in a moment; he was a man of slow impulse and 
quick decision—he saw that he could no longer go back. And he 
went on. In one word: His cult was not the cultof gold. It was 
the cult of social weight. It was not, as had been the case with 
old Elias, and to a certain extent with Hendrik Senior, the im- 
personal cult of Volderdoes Zonen. For the firm itself, to him, 
was chiefly a means towards an end. His father had sacrificed his 
life to the idea of commercial probity, honesty with regard to his 
unfortunate son, the heir of the house of Volderdoes. He would 
have liked the boy to die, but he could not cheat him. Not even 
under the stress of disastrous speculations. There was some small 
chance of Hendrik Junior’s cheating, if only he could feel certain 
that he would never be found out. 

At present, however, he had not the slightest wish to cheat. 
He was willing to work, to work hard. And every fresh thousand 
that came rolling, wave-like, into the dead sea of Elias’s fortune 
he conscientiously invested in Dutch Consols, where it lay upper- 
most till another wave fell a-top of it. It never had to wait long. 


And he scraped, and saved, and was happy in hope. And then, 
you see, he married Cornelia. 


CHapter XXIII. 


MUSIC AND DISCORD. 


Anp, having married Cornelia, somewhat against his will, he was 
delighted and cheered by the discovery of her talent for house- 
keeping. The discovery took a load off his mind. True, he had 
expected that she would have thrifty habits, but he had not known 
whether she would combine economy with comfort. “ After all,” 
he had said to himself in those first days of his engagement, “it 
is cheaper, in the long run, to marry a poor girl than a rich one.” 
He was delighted to see his sophism assume such an appearance 
of good-sense. There is no sensation on earth more enjoyable 
than to find one’s favourite sophism come true. 

He actually grew quite fond of his stately wife. And it vexed 
him to be obliged to disapprove of her conduct. But she soon 
disappointed him in the very expectations he had most fondly 
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cherished. It was too bad that Cornelia, of all women, should 
prove extravagant. 

“Tt would be too bad,” said Cornelia to herself continually, “ to 
marry a large income and live on a small one.” 

Some husbands can let slip a virtue or two in their wives 
without noticing much difference. They have plenty to lose. 
But the bottom of the basket had always remained more or less 
plainly visible to Hendrik Lossell’s eyes. 


He was coming leisurely downstairs to his late breakfast on 
Sunday morning. Sunday to him, as a rule, was a day on which 
to transact such private business as he could find no time for in 
the week. He would look over his personal accounts and read 
the weekly survey of the Stock Exchange, and he would write the 
few uncommercial letters which circumstances might require. He 
was member of a couple of committees, like every Dutchman, high 
or low, and these gave him a little desultory occupation of the 
gently satisfactory sort. One of them was devoted to Charity 
Organization. He did not believe in charity, but he believed in 
organizing it into a minimum of charitableness. He was one of 
their best men. 

In spite of his small respect for the Sabbath, he involuntarily 
experienced its reposeful influence. To begin with, there never 
was any hurry about getting up on this first day of the week. 
And on that account, doubtless, as well as through the absence of 
the customary peals at the servants’ entrance, a holy calm per- 
meates the houses and skins even of those who would be most 
unwilling to acknowledge a day of rest. In France and Germany, 
for instance, it is not the pleasure-making which swamps the idea 
of Sunday half as much as the continuance of work. You look 
out of window, and there is the butcher at the door, and the 
bricklayer opposite is spreading his mortar. Poor fellows! they are 
enlightened members, probably, of their “ Free-thought Society,” 
and this evening they will prove to you, with impassioned 
eloquence, that Christianity has conferred no benefits on man- 
kind. 

Hendrik Lossell had had time to shave leisurely. And that, in 
itself, is always indicative of peace of body and mind. ‘The scene 
upon which he looked forth from his bedroom-window was 
tranquil, but, then, it was always that. The house stood in its 
own small patch of ground, at some distance from the road, with 
a carriage-sweep in front of it. Nobody ever passed it except the 
people who couldn’t help doing so. 

He had drawn on his coat carefully—he was not one of the men 
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who wear Sunday coats. And he had thoughtfully put back his 
watch and his loose change and other trifles into his pockets, 
instead of making a grab at the whole lot, as on week-days. 

He had dressed alone, for Cornelia, who detested loitering, had 
gone downstairs an hour before. Cornelia was never half-awake. 
You could imagine that she woke up with her boots laced. 

And so he stole downstairs, enjoying the slowness of his move- 
ments, the dapper little man. He was going to have a quiet day 
of it. The only thing he{regretted was the hitch in his inter- 
course with Cornelia. Perhaps he might go and see Elias again, 
once inaway. He did not often go and see Elias. But since his 
silent quarrel with his wife, he felt himself more drawn at times 
towards his elder brother. 

As he proceeded step by step across the little half-way landing, 
he heard voices down in the entrance-hall, and, looking over the 
banisters, he saw his wife in eager conversation with a gentleman, 
whom he immediately recognised. 

“T cannot do it, if you stick to that price,” the fair Cornelia 
was saying with majestic eagerness; “I am sure you are very 
expensive, Herr Pfuhl.” 

Hendrik understood at once that a fresh plot was being hatched 
against his repose of soul. For the personage who was paying 
his wife so early a morning call was the director of the Orchestra 
which provided all the high-class music of Koopstad. Herr Pfuhl 
was one of those people who always make the impression upon you 
of standing in need of being pulled together and buttoned up. 
He was a loose, flabby, untidy sort of man, with a round face and 
figure, red cheeks and tie, and shiny head and spectacles. The 
aforesaid full moon on his occiput was bordered at the lower side 
by a fringe of straggling, wispy dust-coloured locks, and when he 
bowed his fat little body, as he incessantly did, you caught your- 
self wondering how it was possible for a ball to cave in like that 
unless it was hollow. Need it be added after this that he bit his 
nails? That one fact ought to have incapacitated him for his 
profession. But he was a magnificent musician, and some people 
considered this a compensation. 

“‘ What is expensive?” cried Hendrik quickly. He hung over 
the banisters as far as he could reach. 

Cornelia started—internally. She looked up calmly enough. 
Herr Pfuhl looked up also. And as the round red face and the 
thin pale face were lifted ‘towards him, Hendrik thought to 
himself: “She is really quite handsome! How well she carries 
her head !” 

“T was asking Herr Pfuhl,” she said sweetly, “ what would be 
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his price for a musical evening. It would be such a good idea to 
give a small concert, I thought. But his price is beyond me. I 
think he ought to do it for less.” 

For, although she was as magnificent in her views as the most 
penniless fortune-hunter, she could haggle and cut down like the 
wealthiest daughter of Israel. 

“But Mevrouw is dragging me the skin over the ears,” 
protested the Director. He spoke no language at all. He had 
forgotten his own, and had never learned Dutch. ‘“ And she 
ignores that I cannot play my pieces with one half the performers 
and leave the others to make musics in the streets. It is not a 
band, Himmelkreuzsacrament, and my price is ‘fixe’ like in 
the big bazaars. And you do not pay half-seat in the concert 
neither, because you please to go away in the middle.” He 
looked up again to Mynheer Lossell as if appealing for help. 
He got it. 

Hendrik ran down a flight more stairs, and paused at a distance 
of a few steps from the bottom. 

“TI quite agree with you, Herr Pfuhl,” he said. “There will 
be no music. Most certainly there will be no music. We cannot 
afford to pay for it, and therefore we will not have it.” 

But this answer conciliated neither party. Nor did he intend 
it todo so. The Orchestra-Director had quite expected to secure 
his engagement, for he had perceived that Mevrouw’s heart 
was set upon the matter, but he had hoped that Mynheer 
would prove malleable with regard to the price, as is the manner 
of men. 

“Not but that I should be gracious to give the concert,” he 
began—he meant gratified—* for, arranged as Mevrouw would 
intend it, it would be a beneficent precedent in the city, still I 
must consider——” 

“Tt is not a question of affording or not affording,” interrupted 
Cornelia hastily. ‘“ Mynheer agrees with me, you see, Herr Pfuhl, 
that your price is too high. Only he puts it differently.” 

“Yes, the price is too high,” cried Lossell, slightly raising his 
voice, “and lucky the man who finds that out before paying. 
With some things you can’t, Herr Pfuhl. And then you must 
make the best of a bad business, Herr Pfuhl. It’s a very fine 
thing, is music, Herr Pfuhl, but sometimes you get tired of a 
tune. And, although you can’t always stop the music when you 
want to, you can always leave off dancing to it, I believe, Herr 
Pfuhl. Don’t you think that one can ?” 

“Tt is not for dancing,” replied Herr Pfuhl confusedly, “ but 
for a concert of instrumentals, as I understand.” 
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“The principle remains the same,” cried Lossell. “ Keep out 
of expenses while you can.” 

“ But don’t, if you can’t,” interrupted Cornelia tartly. 

Till now her husband had resolutely fastened his eyes upon 
the Orchestra-Director’s shining rotundity. He withdrew them for 
a moment—less than a moment—as Cornelia spoke; and their 
glances met. In that tenth of a second a big battle was fought 
and lost, far more decisive than the wordy dispute of the other 
night. For Hendrik read defiance in Cornelia’s look, and 
retreated before it. In that flash of recognition he resolved to 
give up all attempts to browbeat her. His must be a warfare not 
of the broadsword, but of the stiletto. There lay discomfiture 
in the swift admission, not defeat as yet, but repulse. Once more 
Cornelia’s eagle face had stood her in good stead. “After all, I 
can’t slap her,” muttered Lossell to himself, as he scowled back 
towards Herr Pfuhl’s bald head. 

Indeed, he could not. 

“*Can’t’ is an ugly word,” he said, to himself almost as much 
as to her, and he walked away in the direction of the breakfast- 
room. In the entry he turned round. “No concert this winter, 
Herr Pfuhl!” he cried, and then he shut the door quickly behind 
him. 

He was still sufficiently master of his own house to say what he 
chose init. But he was not master enough to remain where he 
chose, after having said it. 

He was far from sorry to think the door should be shut. 

The repose of the Sabbath—that blessed resting on the oars— 
had been broken by a sudden squall. He glowered discontentedly 
at the breakfast-things, and, as he lifted the tea-pot lid, he sneered 
down upon the innocent brown liquid inside. Yet Cornelia could 
make good tea. And he knew it. It is a beautiful thing in a 
woman. 

No man of nervous or artistic temperament should bind himself 
in wedlock before the partner of his choice has passed an 
examination in tea-making. And even in Koopstad there are 
nervous souls, though inartistic, in these days of ours when Time 
travels only by rail. Hendrik was of a highly nervous nature, 
irritable and fifty miles an hour. He sat down to breakfast and 
drew the Sunday morning paper towards him. Cornelia might as 
well stop away as not. How unreasonable she was, and how 
inconsiderate! He would walk out presently and see Elias. The 
walk would do him good and brace him upa bit. Elias was his 
brother—a step-brother, but still a brother, a Lossell. Blood is 
thicker than water, and every now and then the old truth 
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comes home to you. And Cornelia was fast deepening into a 
nuisance. 

She came in, serene, as if nothing had happened. Her victory 
satisfied her for the moment, and she was too wise a woman not 
to relax her hold of the rope, the moment she had drawn the boat 
into her current. She had shown Hendrik the limit of her 
endurance, and instead of leaping over it, he had shivered back. 
That was enough for to-day. She did not really want the concert 
very badly, especially not at that “scandalous ” price. 

“T quite agree with you, Henk,” she said mildly, as she busied 
herself with her tray, “and I have told Herr Pfuhl so and sent 
him away. It would be absurd to pay so much for his band, and 
we can, in any case, very well wait till next year.” 

Hendrik’s whole being melted away into notes of interrogation 
and admiration, as he stopped and stared at his wife, the open 
print in one hand, his half-lifted tea-cup in the other. 

“We must give an extra dinner instead,” continued Mevrouw. 
“Why did you not wait for me to pour out your tea, Hendrik ?” 

“T am in a hurry,” answered Lossell, still bewildered, “I want 
to walk out to Elias’s and see how the poor chap is getting on.” 

Mevrouw pulled a face. She did not like to think of the useless 
idiot who stood between her and the full glory of greatness. 
Elias was her permanent eclipse. “Oh, depend upon it, he is 
perfectly well and happy,” she snapped. She avoided as much as 
possible allowing her thoughts to dwell upon contingencies, but 
she could not keep down an undercurrent of exasperation at sight 
of the idiot’s unbroken health. “It is only the people whose 
existence has no raison d’étre,” she said, “that go on living for 
ever.” 


“§o-o,” muttered Herr Pfuhl to himself emphatically, in a 
long-drawn reminiscence of his native land. He hurried down 
the short avenue in fretful jumps, and, as he went, he struck his 
greasy wide-awake down flat on his speckled cabinet-pudding of a 
head. “So is it in the great houses. They have the butters and 
the oils of life, and yet thé wheels go creaking. The Mefrou, ah, 
she will have her concert when she wants it. Not so was my 
Lieschen. Never has she given me Blutwurst again, since I told 
her it was Leberwurst I loved better. And yet Blutwurst was 
her Leibgericht.” 

Whenever he was strongly moved, his German seemed to break 
forth again purer from some hidden spring of feeling and to come 
surging up across the muddy ditch of broken Dutch. 

A film spread over his eyes, for Lieschen would never eat 
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Blutwurst again. She had been dead for many years, She had 
died in this strange, straight-lined country, of a chill at the 
heart. 


Peace be to the old Director’s ashes. He, tco, is dead. But his 
orchestra was heard in Mevrouw Lossell’s rooms, before he laid 
down his baton. And on that memorable occasion Hendrik Lossell 
went up to him, with nervous puckered face, and complimented 
him on the excellence of the performance, adding, with a palpable 
sneer, that there were some things so valuable you could never 
pay enough for them. 

And the sneer was at himself. 


























Solvitur Acris Hyems.” 
TO DOROTHY. 


Tue swelling woods with songs of birds ring clear; 
The earth relents, and shows another face; 

The lawns are clothed; the flowers re-appear ; 
When surly Winter to the Spring gives place. 


No more, the frost lies white upon the fields; 

Rich scents and sounds come floating down the breeze; 
Carpets of blossom, every orchard yields; 

Gardens are drowsy with the hum of bees. 


So sang my best-loved poets long ago, 
Virgil and Horace, of their happier day, 

Their southern world. Ah me! our Springs are slow; 
They tease us, and they loiter by the way. 


Spring mocks us now, with many a golden hour 
Of sun and growth, half shown, then snatch’d from view; 
And we are left again in Winter’s power: 
But still, dear Dorothy, it gives us you, 


A matchless gift. The wild capricious time, 
Thus giving, is forgiven. And I would make 

In praise of Spring, as poets used, a rhyme; 
To say how well I love it, for your sake. 
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An Episode in the Life of Gounod. 


——__—_ 


CHRISTMAS-EVE, Many, Many years ago. 

It had been bitterly cold all day, and towards night a white 
mist had risen from the turbid, swollen river, wrapping its banks 
and the streets abutting on it in a semi-opaque cloud that shed 
weird, fantastic shadows on the familiar landmarks and objects 
all round, and transformed them into so many ghoul-like, uncouth 
monsters, startling the belated wayfarers and causing them to 
hurry on towards the wished-for haven—home. The clock of 
Notre-Dame had just boomed forth eight strokes, but the sound 
fell with a dull thud upon the air and scarcely roused an echo. 
All but the main thoroughfares leading southward from the 
Seine were deserted, and in the long, narrow Rue Mazarine, 
behind the Institute of France, there were not a dozen people 
abroad. The few that were paid no attention whatsoever to a 
tall old man who was dragging himself painfully along towards 
the quay, standing still now and then to indulge in a prolonged 
shiver, because, apparently, he had not the strength to shiver and 
to be moving at the same time. He leant heavily on a thick 
stick while his left arm held closely pressed against his body an 
oblong object wrapped in a chequered cotton handkerchief. 

He was but thinly clad, in fact, he represented the shorn 
human creature to whom, unlike to the lamb under similar 
conditions, the wind was not tempered. A pair of summer 
trousers, and a thread-bare coat, buttoned up to the chin, probably 
to hide the absence of linen, were all the armour against the raw, 
icy moisture that fell from above and trickled profusely down his 
flowing white beard and hair, the latter crowned by a broad- 
brimmed soft hat pulled over the eyes, as a means, perhaps, to 
escape recognition, though recognition, Heaven knows, would 
perhaps have been the best thing that could have befallen him. 

When the old man got to the riverside, he stood for a moment 
undecided, then crossed the Pont-des-Arts, looking neither to the 


right nor left; maybe, the water would have proved too strong a 
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temptation to lie down and “have done with it,” and he would 
not yield to it. Entering by the southern gate, he made his way 
across the Place du Carrousel and the maze of ill-smelling slums 
which in those days separated the Tuileries from the Palais- 
Royal, and at last found himself in the centre of fashionable 
Paris, for half a century ago the erstwhile residence of Cardinals 
Richelieu and Mazarin could still lay claim to that title. He 
seemed fairly dazzled by the lights, the bustle of the crowd, “on 
enjoyment bent,” and made the turn of the gardens several times, 
apparently unable or afraid to come to a decision. In another 
moment, however, he stopped in the “ Fountain’s Court” under a 
wooden awning at the angle of that busy passage. He firmly 
planted his back against the wall, put his stick within reach of 
him, and began undoing the parcel he had carried under his left 
arm. It contained a violin and its bow. Having examined its 
strings, he carefully folded his handkerchief in four, placed it on 
his left shoulder and began to tune his instrument. But at the 
first notes of the sad and sentimental romance he endeavoured to 
play, the poor fellow himself stood aghast, while a couple of 
irreverential urchins whom the sound had attracted to the spot, 
set up a derisive howl and belaboured him with merciless chaff. 
He stopped short and sank down on the steps of the alley, his 
instrument on his knees, murmuring to himself: “Great God! I 
can no longer play,” while a big sob choked all further utterance. 

He had been sitting thus for several minutes, when at the 
other end of the passage there entered a party of three young 
men who were evidently in high spirits, for they sang as they 
went; they sang a ditty very popular in those days with the 
students of the Conservatoire de Musique. They did not see the 
old fiddler, for one stumbled against his outstretched leg, and a 
second almost knocked his hat off his head, while the third 
positively drew back startled as the old man rose proudly, but 
despondingly, to his feet. 

“T am sure, we are very sorry, Monsieur, and beg your pardon, 
but we did not see you. I hope we did not hurt you?” said 
the latter. 

“No, you did not hurt me,” was the answer while the speaker 
stooped to pick up his hat; but his interlocutor was too quick for 
him, and handed it to him. Then, and then only, he noticed the 
instrument in the old man’s hands. 

“ You are a musician, Monsieur ?” he said, deferentially. 

“JT was so once,” sighed the old man, while two big tears 
coursed down his wrinkled cheeks; seeing which the three young 
men came closer to him, 
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“What is the matter ?” they asked all at once. ‘Do you feel 
ill, and can we do anything for you?” 

For a moment the old man preserved a deep silence, then, with 
a look that would have melted a heart of stone, held out his hat 
to them. 

“Give me a trifle for the love of God,” he whispered softly. 
“T can no longer earn my living with my instrument ; my fingers 
have become stiff, and my daughter is dying of consumption and 
want.” 

This time it was the young fellows’ turn to be silent. Con- 
fusion was written on their faces, and for the first time in their 
lives perhaps, they felt ashamed, nay, angry at being poor. They 
all fumbled in their pockets, but the result of their investigations 
was lamentable; the combined capital of two was sixteen sous, 
the third only produced a small cube of rosin, without which the 
violinist scarcely ever stirs abroad. They kept looking at one 
another for a few moments, then one spoke up. 

“ Sixteen sous is of no use, friends; we want more, much more 
than that to relieve our fellow-artist. A pull, and a strong pull 
all together. You, Adolphe, take the violin and accompany 
Gustave, while I go round with the hat.” 

In the twinkling of an eye the preparations for carrying out 
the project are finished; coat-collars are turned up, the hair is 
brought over the features to disguise them, and to make detection 
still more difficult, hats are tilted forward to conceal the eyes. 
Then the young fellow who has been the prime-mover in the 
whole, gives the signal to start. 

“Tt is Christmas-eve, Adolphe,” he says, “and remember that 
at this performance the Almighty is as likely to be among the 
audience as not. So do your very best.” 

And Adolphe does his very best, assuredly ; for ‘scarcely have 
the first notes of the Carnaval de Venise fallen upon the air than 
every window round about is flung wide open, disclosing eager 
listeners, while below in the galleries and gardens of the Palais- 
Royal, the passers-by stop as if rooted to the spot or else retrace 
their steps to swell the serried group slowly gathering round the 
performer. And when the last notes have died away, there is a 
frantic shout of approval, while the hat of the old man, placed by 
the lamp-post is rapidly filling, not only with copper but with 
silver coins also. 

The three young fellows do not allow the excitement to cool ; 
in another moment the strains of the violin are heard again, but 
now they accompany a voice of marvellous sweetness, compass 
and purity—that of Gustave, who sings the favourite cavatina 
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from La Dame Blanche in such a manner as to keep his listeners 
spell-bound. Meanwhile the audience has assumed unwonted 
proportions, and when the singer has finished, it positively 
“rains money,” which the promoter of the entertainment has all 
his work to pick up. But he is determined that the harvest 
shall be a good one, and shielding his face as much as possible 
from the now very interested gaze of his public, he continues 
his collection. 

“One more tune,” he whispers to his companions, “and then 
we have done. You, Adolphe, while accompanying us, bring out 
those bass-notes of yours; I'll take the baritone part, and you, 
Gustave, my brave tenor, give us some more of your angel’s 
strains. The heavens will open and the larks drop ready- 
roasted into the old man’s mouth. Let us have the trio from 
Guillaume Tell to finish up with; and, mind, we are singing for 
the honour of the Conservatoire as well as for a charitable 
purpose.” 

There was no need of the reminder, the artistic spirit of the 
young fellows had been aroused already, and though the attendant 
circumstances of their performance were strange—some might 
have said humiliating—they sang and played as probably they 
never sang and played in after life, when the most critical of 
European audiences hung upon their lips and instrument; they 
sang and played so as to galvanise into life the old man himself, 
who in the beginning had remained seated on the steps, but who 
now grasped his stick and led the trio with an authoriative 
gesture that bespoke the practised musician. He stood perfectly 
erect, the eyes so dull and listless but half an hour ago, flashed 
with intense excitement, he looked transformed, and the executants 
themselves felt that they were obeying a master. 

The performance was at an end, the crowd slowly dispersed— 
not without comments. “They are not street players,” said some, 
“their voices are too fresh for that.” “Street players,” replied 
others, “of course they are not, they have done this for a wager, 
or perhaps they were hard up, and wanted a good lump sum for 
their Christmas supper.” “Well, they have got it,” said a third 
section, “that hat contains a great deal more money than we 
think. I saw two different gentlemen throw in a gold piece.” 

It was true ; the hat contained a comparatively large sum ; the 
well-to-do and critical among the audience, not stopping to 
enquire the hidden motives of the al-fresco entertainment and 
merely bent upon testifying their approval, had given without 
stint, and when the chequered handkerchief was tremblingly 
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unfolded to receive the contents of the hat, the old man stood 
speechless with surprise and joy. Then he gasped— 

“Your names; give me your names, that I may bless them on 
my death-bed; that my daughter may remember them in her 
prayers.” 

“My name is Faith,” said the first young man. 

“My name is Hope,” said the second. 

“My name is Charity,” said the third, who had looked to the 
financial success of the undertaking. 

“And you do not even know mine,” sobbed the old man. “I 
might have been the merest impostor. My name is Chapner; I 
am an Alsatian, and for ten years I directed the orchestra of the 
opera at Strassburg. It is there I had the honour to mount 
Guillaume Tell. Since I left my native country, misfortune has 
pursued me. You have saved mine and my daughter’s life, for, 
thanks to you, we'll be able to go back. My daughter will recover 
her health in her native air, and among those I know, there will 
be found a place for me, to teach what I can no longer perform. 
But I tell you, you shall be great among the greatest, when I am 
gone.” 

“ Amen,” said the three young fellows as they led the old 
musician gently into the street and shook hands with him for the 
last time. 

But in spite of their attempted disguise, they had been recog- 
nised by one of the crowd who told the tale. 

The name of the young violinist was Adolphe Hermann ; that 
of the tenor was Gustave Roger, and the originator of the 
entertainment and collector still answers to that of Charles 
Gounod. 

The old man’s prophecy has been fulfilled to the letter. 

Ausert D. Vanpam. 

















ad j ° 
Love's Promised Land. 
Tendebantque manus ripe ulterioris amore.— Virgil. 


AWHILE in youth, from Passion’s Pisgah-height, 
My longing eyes beheld Love’s Promised Land, 

But rising mists soon hid the heavenly sight, 
And lone in the world’s wilderness I stand. 


As one in dream, whose hopes are nothing worth, 
Or one of those the old-world Poet saw 

By Wailing-Water’s* brink their hands stretch forth 
In fruitless yearning for the further shore. 


For she who to the Mount of Vision led 
My wandering steps has vanished from my side, 
Lost, lost, is she who should with me have sped 
Where none the way may win without a guide. 


I stand and wait, while voices in the air 
Mock her sweet tones, tempting I know not whither. 
But ah! I would not, though Love’s Land be fair, 
That other hand than hers should lead me thither. 


* Cocytus, the river of lamentation (koxtw, to lament). 


H. E. 
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Jasmin, the Gascon Port. 


“Gop only made four Frenchmen poets,” said the barber ot Agen ; 
“and their names are Corneille, La Fontaine, Béranger, and 
Jasmin.” 

This speech is a fine and very natural specimen of the 
gasconading of a Gascon poet, and thus has a real merit and 
value of its own, though it sounds oddly when critics have been 
praising Jasmin’s modesty. His words, indeed, are that precious 
thing, “a human document.” Jasmin simply said what he thought 
and felt and was sure of. Many poets, we may suspect, have had 
the same inward convictions; only, when one is not a Gascon 
poet, sincere expression becomes a little more difficult. 

A touch of amiable self-conceit may very easily be forgiven to 
Jacques Jasmin, whose countrymen did their best to spoil him 
both as a man and as a writer, and who was in fact a charming 
and a conscientious poet, far above the average, with a character 
full of unselfish generosity and simple-mindedness. His fellow- 
southerners loaded him with gold crowns and ovations. People 
came from all parts of the world to interview the barber-poet 
in his little shop at Agen; among them were a few distinguished 
Frenchmen, such as Charles Nodier and Paul de Musset. He 
literally had a triumph in Paris. Sainte-Beuve, who had in- 
troduced him to the French public—“ Vous m’avez salonisé,” said 
Jasmin—embraced him and told him he would never die. He 
read his poems to an assembly of literary men at the house of 
Augustin Thierry. One can hear the applause that so delighted 
the honest Gascon, when he read some passage over again with 
the candid remark, “This is very fine!” French people are 
kinder and more tolerant than we should be under such circum- 
stances. Jasmin was presented to Louis Philippe and his family 
at Neuilly, and in short received every honour that Paris in those 
days could bestow. 

This was in the year 1842. Not long afterwards, Jasmin was 
made known in England by an article in the Athenzwum which 
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described him as “a rustic Béranger, a Victor Hugo, a Lamartine.” 
A translation of this article reached Jasmin, who was much 
gratified by it, though he could not quite grasp the name of the 
paper, and called it the Tintinum. A few years afterwards, the 
Westminster Review spoke of him in terms of high praise. 
Several interviews with him were described in English books and 
periodicals, by Mr. Angus Reach for instance, in ‘Claret and 
Olives,’ and by Miss Costello. To her, it seems, more than to 
anyone, Jasmin owed any fame he ever had in England. She 
translated a good many of his poems—not always perhaps the 
wisest way to gain popularity for the poet who had written in an 
entirely alien tongue. The most successful translation ever made 
from Jasmin, showing the best that can be done with his patods 
du midi in English, is Longfellow’s translation of “The Blind 
Girl of Castel-Cuillé.” This has a certain spirit and swing which 
make it linger on the memory, and some people may know Jasmin 
simply from having read this poem in their youth. For it must 
be confessed that his name is very unfamiliar to English ears now. 
I can say from certain knowledge that many intelligent and 
literary people, if their eyes fell by chance on Dr. Smiles’s recent 
book, ‘Jasmin: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist,’ * would only ask— 
“Who is Jasmin?” 

A slight sketch of his life and work may not be out of place 
here. For particulars, for many anecdotes and quotations, as 
well as for long translations from Jasmin’s poems, I must refer 
the curious to the book mentioned above,* which is full of 
scattered information, though it leaves much to be desired in 
other ways. 

Jacques Jasmin was born in 1798, in the town of Agen, on the 
gay and sunny banks of the Garonne. His parents were both 
deformed as well as very poor; he was one of a large family, and 
his old soldier grandfather supported himself and helped these 
children by begging, till he ended his days in /’hdpital, the last 
refuge of the French poor. The little Jacques knew more than 
once what it was to be starving; but youth and sunshine in that 
happy land make up for a great deal, and he gave a bright though 
touching account of his childhood in his poem, “ Mous Soubenis,” 
Any education he had was given him first by a friendly school- 
mistress, then at the seminary, from which certain boyish tricks 
led to his expulsion. A kind Abbé, however, interfered in his 
favour, and though he could not be restored to the seminary, 
he was admitted free to another school in the town, and there, by 
the help of this good friend, he seems to have remained till he 

* Published by John Murray. 
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was sixteen, working hard for his family in the vintage and at 
fair-times, devouring all the books he could get, reciting to his 
neighbours, writing and singing verses of his own as soon as he 
could write at all. At sixteen he was apprenticed to a barber in 
the town; and now began the days of his fame and glory, for 
worthy Agenais had to listen submissively while they were shaved 
to whole strings of the young barber’s verses; and ladies whose 
hair he was sent to dress found their curl-papers scribbled all over. 
At eighteen, the ambitious boy began to be tired of being scolded 
by his master, who may not have been poetical, or may have 
been a little envious of his apprentice’s fame and popularity. 
Possibly some of the customers found these constant recitations 
a bore; though we are assured that they caused rapture in all 
who heard them. Anyhow, Jacques left his master, and set up 
a riva] shop of his own, soon settling finally in the house where 
he lived for forty years under the sign of “Jasmin, Coiffeur,” 
the house which one of his latest admirers calls “the sanctuary of 
the Muses.” 

He married at twenty, and his wife Mariette, finding that 
money and custom flowed rather slowly at first into the new 
barber’s salon, was strongly inclined to discourage the Muses, and 
even to oppose them. She went so far as to take away his pens and 
his paper. However,she soon found out that it was as much the 
chansons as the papillotes which attracted the good people of Agen 
more and more to her husband’s shop. She then began to provide 
him with pens and paper of the best, and to join her voice to the 
family chorus, which cried to him continually, “Fais des vers! 
fais des vers!” 

So began this life of forty years in the little shop on the 
Promenade du Gravier. One’s impression certainly is that a 
happier life was never led by any poet. For all this time Jasmin 
was the hero of his town and his neighbourhood, and for many years 
of it he was the object of the pilgrimages I have already mentioned. 
“Tl aime, on dit, le louange,” said Sainte-Beuve; “tous les 
poetes l’aiment, et ceux de son pays plus encore que d'autres.” 
Certainly, from his own people and from strangers, he had enough 
of what he loved, and it is also evident that he was not afraid to 
praise himself. Praise and applause, after all, were to him like 
his Gascon sunshine: he could not live without them; and a man 
cannot be blamed for liking his natural and necessary food. 

I have lately received an amusing and original impression of 
Jasmin, unpublished till now, from a lady who went to visit him 
in the height of his fame, perhaps nearly forty years ago. It 
describes an interview quite oddly different from those which 
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have already found their way into books and magazines. If 
Jasmin had known something of the talent and brilliancy of his 
visitor, as well as of her adventurous spirit, I think he would 
have kept the whole town waiting for a few minutes while he 
entertained her with something better than a sight of “the 
Tabernacle.” I quote from the letter as it was written, French 
and English together. 


“Thad heard much of Jasmin, and of his modesty in keeping to his 
métier de coiffewr, and I determined when I lived in the South to go and 
pay him a visit. I found at Agen a small, ugly barber’s shop, and went 
in. It did not look as if it was much frequented by customers, and I was 
quite abashed, not knowing what to do. A small boy stared at me with- 
out seeming to have anything to sell, soI said, ‘Je voudrais du savon.’ 
He brought me an ugly bit of old soap. So asI then perceived que nous 
jouions la comédie, I summoned up courage to say, ‘Pourrai-je voir 
Monsieur Jasmin?’ ‘Certainement, madame.’ At the boy’s call Mon- 
sieur Jasmin came quickly downstairs—a short, dark, vulgar-looking man, 
who asked me who I was. I answered that I was Madame E., cousin of 
Madame de F. of G., to whom he had addressed some charming lines, and 
that I wished to have the honour of making his acquaintance. He 
answered, ‘Comment, madame, vous étes cette femme célébre qui avez 
parcouru tous les sites merveilleux du Rouergue 4 cheval?’ I answered 
that I was that remarkable woman. ‘Oh, madame, quelle douleur pour 
moi, d’étre obligé de vous quitter! mais ma ville natale m’attend sur la 
Grande Place pour m’offrir une couronne d’or, et je ne puis faire attendre 
toute la population. Veuillez monter dans le salon, ott ma femme se fera 
un plaisir de vous faire connaitre le Tabernacle!’ And off he went like a 
balloon bursting with conceit. A most ludicrous genius. I then went 
upstairs, where I found a portly dame with a black lace cap full of flowers, 
who received me civilly and showed me all round the room glass cases 
where croix d’honneur, couronnes, souvenirs de princes et de littérateurs were 
displayed on cushions, showing the great admiration that the poet had 
won from all his contemporary connoisseurs. This was the Tabernacle!” 


But let us leave the Gascon on one side, and return to the real, 
honest and genuine merits of the man and the poet. “TIl a porté 
son ivresse de povte avec un rare bon sens,” says Sainte-Beuve. 
He showed this good sense, if not the modesty about which 
authorities differ, by never giving up his little shop at Agen or 
his métier de coiffeur. And no one can deny that he deserved the 
admiration he received, as much for the quality of his work as for 
the spirit in which it was done. The writing of his poems was not 
play to him, and praise never made his poetical work less con- 
scientious. The verses flowed naturally, it was true, written as 
they were in the old langue d’oc which he heard spoken all round 
him ; dealing with comedies and tragedies that he saw in life, 
and with the bright landscape of the southern provinces; thought 
out under the happy influence of the southern sun, and of the 
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warm and noisy sympathy of his neighbours, nearer to his heart, 
probably, than all the literary appreciation, mingled with wise 
critical advice, which reached him from the world outside. But 
the very quality that raised Jasmin above the crowd of local poets, 
nowhere so numerous as in the South, was his power of study, 
his intelligence, the almost scholarly care with which, though it 
never dimmed the fire of his inspiration, he worked at the literary 
and linguistic perfection of his poems. “TI a un art de style enfin 
. . .” Sainte-Beuve wrote of him in quite early days. . . . “ C'est 
un poete pur, soigné en méme temps que naturel dans l’expression, 
habile et curieux aux mots vifs de son vocabulaire.” 

This great critic went so far as to compare Jasmin with Horace. 
At least he placed him in the school of Horace, of Theocritus, of 
Gray, of all those studious poets whose end is literary perfection. 
But he understood the man too well to express the wish, which 
might seem natural, that he should have taken the place which 
might have belonged to him among French poets, by writing in 
the ordinary language of France. In Jasmin, the man and the 
poet were one. He and his poetry felt alike the inspiration of the 
South. He could only express himself rightly in the old Romance 
language, the Provengale-romane, which had descended through 
centuries to be known as the patois du midi—a patois being 
happily defined by Sainte-Beuve as “ une ancienne langue qui a eu 
des malheurs.” The poets of this language were and are many: 
names, such as Mistral and Roumanille, will occur to every one. 
It lends itself to improvisation; in fact, a poet and an impro- 
visateur are almost the same thing in that world of the South; 
and few indeed are the singers who work and study as Jasmin did, 
seeking out old words, and restoring his native tongue as far as 
possible to its ancient nobility and purity as the language of the 
Troubadours. 

His method of work, and the strong good sense which belongs 
to real genius, not to mention a fair share of human nature, are 
strikingly shown by the story of his answer to Peyrottes, a poet 
of some reputation, and a potter by trade, who wrote in the 
spirit of the Troubadours to invite him to a poetical competition 
at Montpellier. Four literary men were to set three subjects for 
the rival poets, who were each to be shut up for twenty-four 
hours with a watchman at the door, no interruption being allowed 
except food. M. Peyrottes much regretted that he could not 
enter the lists with M. Jasmin powr la déclamation, but this was 
made impossible by a defect in his speech. Jasmin’s answer was 
so very characteristic that I should like to be allowed to quote at 
least the best part of it. 
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“.. . . Quoi! Monsieur, vous proposez 4 ma muse, qui aime tant le 
grand air et sa liberté, de s’enfermer dans une chambre close, gardée par 
quatre sentinelles qui ne laisseraient passer que des vivres, et, la, de traiter 
trois sujets donnés, en vingt quatre heures! .... Trois sujets en vingt 
quatre heures! vous me faites frémir, monsieur. Dans le péril ot vous 
voulez mettre ma muse, je dois vous avouer, en toute humilité, qu’elle est 
assez naive pour sétre éprise du faire antique au point de ne pouvoir 
m‘accorder que deux ou trois vers par jour. Mes cing poémes: L’Aveugle, 
Mes Souvenirs, Frangounette, Marthe-la-Folle, Les Deux Jumeaux, m’ont 
cotité douze années de travail, et ils ne font pourtant en tout que deux 
mille quatre cents vers.— 

“Les chances, vous voyez, ne seraient pas égales; 4 peine nos deux 
muses seraient-elles prisonniéres, que la votre pourrait bien avoir terminé 
sa triple besogne avant que la mienne, pauvrette, eit trouvé sa premitre 
inspiration de commande.—Je n’ose donc pas entrer en lice avec vous ; le 
coursier qui traine son char peniblement, mais qui arrive pourtant, ne 
peut lutter contre la fougueuse locomotive du chemin de fer. L’art qui 
produit les vers un & un ne peut entrer en coneurrence avec la fabrique. 
—Donc, ma muse se déclare d’avance vaincue.’ 

P.S.—* Maintenant que vous connaissez la a, en deux mots con- 
naissez homme :—J’aime la gloire, mais jamais les succés d’autrui ne 
sont venus troubler mon sommeil.” 


Jasmin’s earliest poems were written in French. One of his 
first attempts in the Gascon language was the pretty romance 
“ Me cal mouri,” known in French as “ La Fidélité Agenaise,” 
which was set to music and sung all through the South of 
France before its author’s name was known. One would think 
that with a real knowledge of French, a translation of “Me cal 
mourt,” or indeed of any of Jasmin’s poems, would hardly be 
necessary. ‘The resemblances between French and Provengale- 
romane are more than the differences. Here is the first verse: 

“ Déja la ney encrumis la naturo, 

Tout és tranquille et tout cargo lou dol; 
Dins lou clouché la brezigo murmiro, 

Et lou tuquet succédo al rossignol: 
Del mal, hélas! bebi jusq’a la ligo, 

Moun cd gémis sans espoutr de gari; 
Plus de bounhur, éy perdut moun amigo, 

Me cal mouri! me cal mouri!” 


The authorship of this romance was unknown till the first 
volume of Jasmin’s poems which he called “ Las Papillétos,” was 
published in 1825. Dr. Smiles says that he borrowed his idea of 
“curl-papers” from Adam, the carpenter-poet of Nevers, who 
had called his volume of poetry “Shavings.” The name was a 
good one, and two or three more volumes followed the first, at 
intervals of some years. 

“ L’ Abuglo,” from Longfellow’s and other translations, is the most 
widely known of Jasmin’s poems. Most people thought him at his 
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best among the joys and sorrows of his own country-people. He 
was in truth the singing-voice of Gascony, “ homme du peuple tout 
de bon,” as well as “ homme du midi.” No better picture of child-life 
in the South has ever been given, perhaps, than in his “ Souvenirs ;” 
and such romantic stories in verse and song as “ Frangouneto,”’ 
“¢ Maltro V Innoucento,” and especially the earlier and better known 
“ [7 Abuglo,” had the additional charm, to his country-people, of 
being drawn literally from the experience of their daily lives. 
Lamartine said of Jasmin that he was the most realistic of poets, 
and wrote to him, “ others sing, but you feel.” 

Critics probably think that Jasmin’s genius is most entirely and 
characteristically shown in such a poem as “ Maltro [Innoucento” 
(“Marthe la Folle”). By this time, 1844, he had conquered all 
difficulties of language, and used his own carefully prepared 
instrument with perfect ease. “ Maltro” is the story of a young 
girl whose lover is drawn in the conscription. He goes away to 
the army ; it is in the time of the great wars. She, by hard work, 
by selling her house, by help of kind relations, at last succeeds 
in collecting money enough to buy his discharge, and the good 
priest of the village, after a long and difficult search, discovers the 
young man’s whereabouts and summons him home. Maltro has 
almost given her life for him; the whole village knows it, and 
waits for him after mass, on the Sunday when he is to arrive, 
as for a bridegroom coming to receive his bride. Jacques comes 
—but he brings a wife with him; and Maltro loses her reason, 
never to regain it. 

We are told that this story was suggested to Jasmin by a poor 
idiot woman in Agen, who always fled in terror when children 
cried out to her that the soldiers were coming. 

Some of the poet’s brightest descriptions and prettiest songs, 
such as that favourite one “ Les hirondelles sont revenues,” which 
even Sainte-Beuve calls “cette ravissante complainte,” are to be 
found in “ Marthe la Folle.” Here also is a lovely welcome to the 
month of May: 

“Es tournat eu més de May, 
Que tan play 
Quan renay; 
Rey des més porto couronno 
Et de plazés s’emberouno ; 
Es tournat leu més de May, 
Que tan play 
Quan renay: 
Sul la costo, dins la plano, 
A leu canto tout s’affano; 
Car se nous bén piano-piano 
Coumo l’esclayre s’en bay.” 
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I may here acknowledge my debt to a most interesting paper on 
* Modern Provengal Poems,” which appeared in the North British 
Review in 1868, and was afterwards reprinted in a delightful 
volume of ‘ Essays, by the author of ‘ Véra.’ To this I owe my 
first and early acquaintance with Jasmin. 

Sainte-Beuve points out how the very nature of Jasmin’s genius 
suited the picturesque accentuation of the patois in which he wrote. 
He quotes this line, describing the river Adour, from a poem 
addressed to a fellow-countryman : 


“Oh! PAdour! aquel riou ta grand, ta cla, que cour.” 
In French: 


“Ok! PAdour! ce ruisseau si grand, si clair, qui court.” 


“Ce vers si preste et si transparent,” says Sainte-Beuve, “pourrait 
servir comme d’épigraphe & la poésie de Jasmin elle-méme, qui, si elle 
n’est pas précisément grande, est du moins de la plus belle et de la plus 
courante limpidité.” 


Not precisely great: this may be said of the Gascon poet's 
character, as well as of his poetry. Not precisely great, but 
unmistakably original and charming. I have before spoken of 
his unselfish generosity, which was enough to cover a good many 
small sins, such as a too high conceit of himself. He was never 
a rich man, and though his poems brought in a fair sum of 
money, and a pension of a thousand francs was granted him by 
Louis Philippe, he always continued to depend more or less on 
his trade. The only evidence of prosperity was his being able 
to buy a little vineyard not far from Agen, near the site of 
Scaliger’s villa, and this vineyard, partly from its associations, was 
the pride and joy of his heart. One great occupation of his later 
years, which might, had he been mercenary, have brought him 
in many thousands of francs, was that of journeying from place 
to place throughout the South, reciting his poems to the crowds 
who assembled everywhere to listen. The large profits of these 
recitations were invariably given to some charity. The great 
scarcity which reigned throughout the South of France in 1837 
seems to have been the first occasion on which Jasmin helped his 
countrymen in this way. After that everybody appealed to him. 
It is a little difficult not to smile when we read of his triumphal 
processions through towns and villages, with girls in white 
scattering flowers and singing before him. The picture is 
delightful, and entirely southern in spirit. In spite of the touch 
of exaggeration in it all, one cannot refuse to sympathise with 
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the poet’s intense delight in these receptions, as well as with 
the joyful gratitude of hungry villages. 

In this way Jasmin visited Bordeaux, Bayonne, Toulouse, 
Carcassonne, Marseilles, Lyons, and many other towns. It is 
impossible to give any account here of the benevolent expeditions 
with which the last thirty years of his life were constantly 
occupied. People were never tired of listening: their enthusiasm, 
like his, never failed. Their money was ready on every occasion, 
whether it was for the poor in a hard season, or for a charitable 
institution such as the Orphan Asylum at Bordeaux, or for an 
agricultural colony in Périgord, or for a distressed lady whose 
father had been ruined. Even a great Paris society wrote to 
him for his help in establishing a fund for poor authors and 
artists, and the help was generously given. One of his achieve- 
ments which interested people most was the rebuilding of a 
church at Vergt in Périgord. To help this cause he wrote a 
poem, “ Le Prétre sans Eglise,” which was recited on many pilgrim- 
ages, and brought down, they say, showers of silver and gold. 
This matter of the church at Vergt lay heavy on Jasmin’s 
shoulders for many years, for after all his efforis, it was so badly 
built up that it tumbled down again. However, the untiring 
reciter, to whom the curé of Vergt turned again at once in this 
new difficulty, worked so hard and so long that the church was 
once more restored, and even provided with a clock and bells. 
On these the name of Jasmin was engraved, and deservedly. 

On a cold January day in the year 1864 Jasmin gave his last 
recitation. It was at the town of Villeneuve-sur-Lot, for the 
relief of the poor. He was then sixty-six, and his health had for 
some time been failing. The fatigue, excitement, and chill were too 
much for him: he never recovered that journey, and died in the 
following autumn. His last poem was a remonstrance addressed 
to M. Renan, who had then lately published his ‘ Vie de Jésus.’ 
Jasmin was a Catholic, and a good Christian, and the appearance 
of this book had caused him keen alarm and distress. 

“Tl rasait bien, il chantait mieux,” says Sainte-Beuve in often 
quoted words. He was a true and simple Gascon, with the heart 
and soul of a poet. His moral influence on his neighbours and 
admirers—therefore, all throughout the South of France—appears 
to have been as good as it was widely spread. I hardly think 
that Jasmin, though he has been compared to Burns, ever wrote 
a word to be repented of. It has even been said of him: “Si la 
France possédait dix poetes comme Jasmin, dix povtes de cette 
influence, elle n’aurait pas & craindre de réyolutions.” 











An Old-World Philosopher. 


“T will say a few words to you at random, and do you listen at random.” 


In the sixth century before the Christian era, when the Kings 
were yet reigning at Rome, and Solon was engaged in modifying 
the severities of the Draconian constitution of Athens, there 
dwelt within the limits of the Chinese Empire a philosopher, 
rejoicing in the name of Lao Tzti. This sage, who may fairly 
claim to be considered the father of the various schools of 
“ Quietism,” seems to have found his powers of proselytism some- 
what weakened by a self-inculpatory dictum, that his system 
could not be reduced to words. “Those,” he declared, “ who 
spoke did not know, while those who knew did not speak.” 
Sacrificing, however, his own convictions to the commonplace 
stupidity of the unimaginative beings about him, he consented to 
be guilty of sutlicient apparent self-contradiction as to group 
together the essentials of his gospel in a clue, to which he gave 
the name of Tao—that is, “ The Way.” 

Whether Lao Tzii ever wrote a word in defence of his position 
is extremely problematical. He would appear to have contented 
himself with vocal teaching, and to have left it to his disciples to 
disseminate the seed. It is true that after the “Burning of the 
Books,” at the commencement of the Han dynasty, a treatise 
purporting to be the “ Canon of Tao ” was in circulation in China ; 
but no doubt is now felt amongst scholars as to its being the 
work of the school of forgery whose efforts lent lustre to that 
period, and whose triumphs have hardly been eclipsed even by the 
latter-day knaves whose pride it was to palm off spurious manu- 
scripts upon the early Christian Churches. 

The Tao of Lao Tzii was a transcendentalism which taught 
men to be unmoved by externals, but to return good for evil, 
and look forward toa higher life. It thus appealed to all that 
latent idealism out of which Buddha 'had already fashioned a 
lever to overturn existing prejudices. But Lao Tzii did not stop 
there. He plunged deep into mysticism, and laid bare the 
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workings of his spirit in a series of paradoxes, which causéd his 
more stolid countrymen to gasp with wonder. For it is now 
that he unfolds his grand doctrine of “ Inaction,” and establishes 
as its fundamental principle the astounding axiom, “ Do nothing, 
and all things will be done.” 

Such theories do not appear to have appealed with over- 
whelming force to the Chinese intellect. Even whilst Lao Tzi 
yet lived there arose a rival in the land, who, by the propagation 
of a purely materialistic gospel, turned away the hearts of men 
from Tao. Confucius knew nothing of a God, nothing of an 
unknown world. He dealt entirely with the “what is,” and 
expressed a pious opinion that the “unknown” had better remain 
so. His success was immediate, incontrovertible. Lao Tzii gave 
up the contest, and disappeared, to die no one knew where. 

For the next two or three centuries Confucianism pursued a 
victorious and almost unopposed career. Then, in the province of 
Méng, was born another sage, by name Chuang Tzii, who, as a 
disciple of the elder school, exerted all his brilliant powers to 
overturn the dominant cult, and convert China to the Tao of “ the 
master.” Tao, that condition of transcendental bliss, when man, 
having got rid of his own individuality, and emancipated himself 
from the pride of wealth and power, of knowledge, of reputation, 
of ambition, and all other externals, rests in a state of absolute 
inaction, and attains perfection. Verily, “before heaven and 
earth were,” declares Chuang Tzi, “ Tao was.” 

Chuang Tzii was not a prophet like “ the master: ” he was not 
even the founder of a school. But he brought to bear upon a 
preconceived system a caustic wit, an originality of thought, and 
a contempt for conventional methods, that made it practically 
his own. It is a trick of his to conjure up imaginary sages to 
sustain the burden of his paradoxes—a fact somewhat bewilder- 
ing to the guileless brotherhood of forgers,a member of which 
once innocently diseovered a whole volume of philosophy from 
the pen of one of these brain-shadows: in effect, as if a modern 
rogue were to alight upon the “Paper Bags” of Professor 
Teufelsdréckh himself. In the mouths of these figments the 
Eastern moralist places conclusions which in their general bearing 
have become almost commonplaces. He was an Idealist like Plato ; 
and, like Heraclitus, he believed in the identity of contraries. 
He preached mysticism before the Neoplatonists; the deficiency 
of law before the Antinomians; and was as bitter as Schopen- 
hauer himself in his denunciation of externals. ‘The master had 
held that his system could not be reduced to words: the disciple 
poured forth such a torrent of words that his critics declared they 
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could not be reduced to a system. He himself, at any rate, 
refused to take the responsibility of putting his theories into 
action. When Prince Wei, fascinated by the reports of his 
wisdom, sent messengers, bearing costly gifts, to invite him to 
undertake the government of the State of Ch’u, he repelled them 
with scornful words. “Begone!” he cried. ‘“Defileme not! I 
would rather disport myself to my own enjoyment in the mire 
than be slave to the ruler of a state. I will never take office. 
Thus I shall remain free to follow my own inclinations.” 

On the whole, therefore, that he failed in his crusade is not 
particularly astonishing. The ‘“‘ Heathen Chinee” of his day 
proved to have no greater faith in inaction than the “ Ah Sin” 
of our own time. Wit, irony, paradox, were wasted on his child- 
like mind; he continued to eschew Tao, and walk with Confucius. 
For Confucius, accordingly, Chuang Tzii reserves his hardest 
measure. He is a sort of whipping-boy for the sins of all the 
opponents of “the master.” Like the captive of a Roman 
conqueror, he adorns the triumph of the dialectic victories of the 
enemy. Sometimes he is set up to argue the question against 
his own system; sometimes as a foil to the witticisms of the 
other school; but he is never set up except to be knocked down 
again. 

It is, however, his schemes for the reconstruction of society 
that most raise the gall of the great inactionist, who, like Mr. 
Auberon Herbert, fumes at interference, and, unlike him, scoffs at 
individuality. For if it is only by doing nothing that anything 
gets done, it is only by self-effacement that perfection can be 
attained. Such was the creed of that great monarch, T’ai 
Huang, who had so effectually closed all channels leading to 
consciousness of self, that “at one time he would think himself a 
horse, at another an ox,” and passed only from the inaction of 
sleep to the greater inaction of being awake. 

Had all princes been like him, the world might have got on 
pretty well; but unfortunately there came a race of rulers who 
imagined it was their business to rule, when it was only to mark 
time. These people interfered with the natural goodness of the 
heart of man; and, in a moment, the golden age changed into 
the age of fuss. In the golden age men were good because it 
had never occurred to them to be bad: in the age of fuss they 
were good upon principle, which merely meant that they had 
learned to sin without blushing. In the golden age there were 
no law-givers, and consequently no law-breakers; there was no 
such thing as property, and consequently there were no thieves ; 
no wisdom, and therefore no fools. Then men “were contented 
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with what food and raiment they could get. They lived simple 
and peaceful lives. Neighbouring districts were within sight, 
and the cocks and dogs of one could be heard in the other; yet 
the people grew old, and died without ever interchanging visits. 
They were upright without being conscious of duty to their 
neighbours. They loved one another without being conscious of 
charity. They were true without being conscious of loyalty. 
They were honest without being conscious of good faith. They 
acted freely in all things without recognising obligations to 
anyone. Thus their deeds left no trace; their affairs were not 
handed down to posterity.” In short, they had apparently 
anticipated the Western proverb, “ Happy are the people who have 
no history.” Then came the ruler who ruled, the owner who 
possessed, and the sage who knew, with their precious principles 
of justice, and property, and philosophy. And the age of fuss 
began. 

“There has been,” says Chuang Tzii, “such a thing as letting 
mankind alone ; there has never been such a thing as governing 
mankind.” People are so fashioned that they always end in 
extremes. Yao and Shun wore the hair off their legs in en- 
deavouring to feed their people; when Chieh was Emperor, he 
kept his hair on, and let the people starve. The result, in each 
case, was precisely similar—failure and discontent. It was the 
Yellow Emperor who began it all: who first set the example of 
this ridiculous tomfoolery of parental government, this canting 
cackle about charity and duty towards your neighbour; but it 
was reserved for the Confucianists to reduce it to its final 
extravagances. 

The net result of all their wisdom was simply to substitute 
artificiality for nature. They endeavoured to graft on to the 
natural goodness of man supererogant virtues, and they only 
produced excrescences like joined toes. A surgeon, of course, 
can separate joined toes with his knife, but he will merely cause 
his patient to howl without enabling him to walk better. Now 
that, complacently chuckles Chuang Tzii, is where the Con- 
fucianists came to grief. They sought to quicken the passive 
into the active, and they succeeded in teaching their disciples 
each to make a fool of himself for his own particular vanity. 
The mean man sold his life for gain, the superior person for 
reputation. The object differed, but the sacrifice entailed was 
the same. They were no better than the farmyard pig, which in 
its gluttony over its wash fattens itself for the butcher’s knife, 
and ends on the shambles. 

Thus Poh I and his brother, who starved themselves to death 
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rather than submit to change in the dynasty, come in precisely 
the same category as the Robber Chi, who died of thieving. If 
only the sages had let them alone they might all have blossomed 
into Tao. But the sages must needs teach them wisdom, and 
wisdom induced them to reject a passive contemplation of the 
internal for a hopeless attempt to change their own natures. 
And when a man once starts upon an attempt to become some 
one else instead of himself, it is useless to argue with him. 

As for wisdom, it is one of those terrible curses which deprave 
the best natures. “Away with it!”—that is the advice of 
Chuang Tzi. “It is,” he declares, “more harmful than a 
hornet’s tail.” The very birds of the air and beasts of the 
field suffer from the effects of it. “And yet its teachers call 
themselves Sages! Is not their shamelessness shamefuFindeed ? ” 

There was a time when the wild steed gambolled playfully 
over the fields. Then came Poh Loh, the trainer, with his 
infernal bits, and bridles, and stirrup-leathers, and ever since 
then the natural goodness of the horse has evaporated in kicks, 
and bites, and general viciousness. 

If there were no evil in human nature, knowledge, our 
philosopher admits, might prove at least innocuous, but as, 
unfortunately, the bulk of humanity deals very largely in original 
sin, its influence is purely malefic. For every saint who 
plunges his hand into the wisdom-bags of the sages, there is a 
templeful of sinners; and whilst the saints commonly go to the 
bottom, the sinners have a habit of coming to the top. There 
were Lung Fing, Pi Kan, Chang Hung, and Tzi Hsii, a quartet 
the depth of whose knowledge was equalled only by the un- 
easiness of its virtue; but for all that, his wisdom did not save 
the first from being beheaded, or the second from being dis- 
embowelled, or the third from being sliced in pieces, or the fourth 
from being chopped to mince-meat. On the other hand, wisdom 
did make Chi a successful robber, and Ch’éng Tzii a successful 
usurper. 

But the man who has embarked on a career of action is power- 
less to stop, and so the poor sages found. Having converted the 
stupid and harmless knave into the intelligent and dangerous 
knave, they were driven on to discovering a means of limiting 
their own handiwork. They invented coercion, they invented 
torture, and with each new invention confusion became only 
worse confounded. Then, proceeds Chuang Tzii, with scornful 
irony, when— 

“In consequence, virtuous men sought refuge in mountain caves, while 
rulers of states sat trembling in their ancestral halls. Then, when dead 
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men lay about, pillowed on each other’s corpses, when cangued prisoners 
and condemned criminals jostled each other in crowds—then the Con- 
fucianists and the Mihists, in the midst of gyves and fetters, stood forth 


to preach salvation from the ills of which they and their systems had 
been the cause!” 


“ Alas! they know not shame, nor what it is to blush!” 


It is pretty evident from all this that there isin Chuang Tzii 
something of the Socialist. The landlord and the capitalist, he 
clearly regards as two of the worst enemies of the people. He 
has anticipated Rousseau’s dictum that the arch-culprit was the 
man to whom it first occurred to set up a ring-fence and say, 
“This is mine.” And he is twenty centuries ahead of Mr. Hynd- 
man and Mr. George. Man is born into the world the victim of 
a society which he has had no hand in fashioning ; and if destiny 
makes of him a criminal, he is more to be pitied than to be 
blamed. He would, he says, strip off his robes to cover the dead 
bodies of all malefactors, and would stand by them, crying aloud 
to God, “O sirs! O sirs! there was trouble upon earth, and you 
were the first to fall into it! Perhaps you were robbers, or perhaps 
murderers! Honour and disgrace were set up, and evil followed. 
Wealth was accumulated, and contentions began. Now the evil 
which has been set up, and the contentions which have accumu- 
lated, endlessly weary man’s body, and give him no rest. What 
escape is there from this?” 

He is a humorist, it will be observed, this Celestial Quietist, 
who, with a frivolity as a rule altogether foreign to the philo- 
sophic genus, insists upon having his jest regardless of the dignity 
of his subject. His spear, however, is of bamboo tipped with 
silver—very unlike the iron-shod ashplant weighted with the 
sardonic irony of Schopenhauer. Nevertheless, he could confront 
the ills that flesh is heir to with all the calmness of the Stoic. 
When his wife died, and Hui Tzi dropped in to condole, he was 
scandalised to find the widower squatting on the ground, singing 
merrily, and beating time upon a bowl between his legs, and 
prepared to stifle all expostulations with a lecture upon the vanity 
of life, the unhappiness of happiness, and the immortality of the 
soul. 

On the great question of death and futurity, upon which the 
mightiest intellects of all ages have exhausted their forces, 
Chuang Tzii has little that is not familiar to say, though, re- 
collecting the period at which he wrote, he can hardly be charged 
with want of originality. Life, he says, in a simile which has 
done duty now for several centuries, is an Inn; it is the soot 
on the kettle; it is but one link in a chain, another being death, 
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which has “no past, no present, no beginning, and no end.” 
Whence man came, whither he goes, he knows not : his knowledge 
is confined to the fact that on his death-day he begins his great 
journey home. People do not weep at the prospect of home- 
coming: why, then, should they do so in the presence of death ? 
The emotions of man are comprehended in his soul, which, on his 
death, if it has been properly nourished, returns again to God, to 
be one with Him. The soul of a pure man is the likeness upon 
earth for a brief span of what God is for eternity in heaven. To 
the pure man, consequently, life is but a tumour, from which 
death sets him free. 

In the time of Confucius there died a certain Tzi Lang Hiu, 
one of a brotherhood of three. As soon as the sage heard the 
news, he hurried off Tzii Kung, the chief of his disciples, to take 
part in the mourning; and he, on his approach to the house, was 
astonished, instead of howls of sorrow, to hear music and the 
words of this song : 


“Ah! Wilt thou come back to us, Lang Hu? 
Ah! Wilt thou come back to us, Lang Hu? 
Thou hast already returned to thy God, 
While we still remain here as men—alas!” 


Whereupon, overcome with horror, he rushed in, and demanded 
of the two men sitting by the dead, “ How can you sing along- 
side of a corpse? Is this decorum?” But they merely looked 
at one another, and enquired laughingly, “What should this 
man know of decorum, indeed?” The true significance of death, 
hidden from the poor, materialistic Confucianist, had been revealed 
to them. 

Then in a curious passage, which reads for all the world like 
the graveyard scene in Hamlet, Chuang Tzi explains how the 
knowledge was imparted to himself. He chanced one day to 
stumble on a skull, and striking it with his riding-whip, began 
to moralise upon the vanity of the existence of the being upon 
whose shoulders it had once stood. Then, overcome by fatigue, 
he laid down, and placing it beneath his head as a pillow, slept. 
And he dreamed that the skull opened its jaws, and said : 


“You speak well, sir, but all you say has reference to life of mortals, 
and to mortal troubles. In death there are none of these. Would you 
like to hear about death ?” 


Chuang Tzi admitted that he would, whereupon the skull 
proceeded to tell him of the existence of souls beyond the grave, 
where their happiness far excelled that of the kings of the earth. 

Still Chuang Tzii remained sceptical. His experience of men 
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had taught him to regard the love of life as their very strongest 
characteristic. He therefore slily pressed the question whether, 
if his informant would once more grow hair enough for a pig-tail, 
he would not be willing to exchange the ecstasy of disembodi- 
ment for the canker of life. 

At that “the skull opened its eyes wide and knitted its brows, 
and said, ‘How should I cast aside happiness greater than that of 
a king, and mingle once again in the toils and troubles of 
mortality ?’” 

Thus was Chuang Tzii convinced that weeping and mourning 
were the lowest forms of grief. To accomplish the first without 
snivelling, and the last without howling, is to have made an 
advance towards wisdom, but to welcome death as a victory is to 
have attained it. 

As for the origin of species, the philosopher is an evolutionist. 
Like Darwin, he traces life up from the germ, and, though he 
seems to give the horse preference over the monkey, arrives, in 
due course, at the dwellers in trees. After death the material 
body begins once more the process of germination, and may 
become the clay to “stop a hole to keep the wind away.” Or, as 
Tzi Li cheerfully put it to Tzi Lai, leaning against the door and 
watching the death agonies of his friend, “‘ Verily, God is great! 
I wonder what he will make of you now. Do you think he will 
make you into a rat’s liver or into the shoulders of a snake?” 
Then, airily to the howling wife and children, “ Chut! begone! 
You balk his decomposition.” 

The great bar, however, to arriving at any decision on any 
subject is, in the eyes of Chuang Tzi, the hopeless impossibility 
of certainty. For instance, there was Yeh Ch’iich, who asked 
Wang I, “Do you know for certain that all things are subjectively 
the same?” 

“ How can I know?” answered Wang I. “ Do you know what 
you do not know?” 

“How can I know?” replied Yeh Ch’iich. “But can then 
nothing be known?” 

“ How can I know?” said WangI. “Nevertheless, I will try 
to tell you. How can it be known that what I call knowing is 
not really not knowing, and that what I call not knowing is not 
really knowing? NowI would ask youthis. Ifa man sleeps in 
a damp place, he gets lumbago, and dies. But how about an eel ? 
And living up in a tree is precarious, and trying to the nerves ; 
but how about monkeys? Of the man, the eel, and the monkey, 
whose habitat is the right one absolutely?” Wang I still pauses 
for a reply. 
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Such a doubt, however, philosophical as it is, is completely 
eclipsed by the strange case of Chuang Tzii himself. He, poor 
man! once upon a time had a dream, and he dreamed that he was 
a butterfly. And, to all intents and purposes, he declares he was 
a butterfly, and was unconscious of his individuality as a man. 
Suddenly, he awakened, and lay awake conscious only of his man- 
hood. Now what Chuang Tzti died without ever, apparently, 
determining with certainty, was whether he was a man who had 
dreamed that he was a butterfly, or a butterfly dreaming he was 
a man. And “between a man and a butterfly,” he very justly 
remarks, “there is a barrier.” After this it is not surprising to 
learn that the only certainty is uncertainty. 

That paradox has long since passed into a truism, which is 
more than can be said of all the teacher’s paradoxes. He reeled 
off paradoxes as comfortably as an ordinary mortal reels off 
platitudes ; and then with the instinctive consistency of a born 
paradox-monger, calmly set his face against paradox-mongering in 
others. It is refreshing to hear the writer on the ‘Identity of 
Contraries,’ who had demonstrated the usefulness of the useless, 
the folly of wisdom, and the action of inaction, writing down Hui 
Tzu, that Hui Tzi who had stepped in to mourn with him when 
his wife died, as a Sophist. 

He was, says Chuang Tzii, a man of many ideas. His works 
would fill five carts, but he was a paradox-monger. He said there 
were feathers in an egg, because on a chicken: that a dog could 
be a sheep, and a mare lay eggs, because all names were arbitrary : 
that a bay horse and a dun cow were three, because taken 
separately they were two, and together one, and two and one made 
three ; that a motherless colt never had a mother, because when 
it had a mother it was not motherless ; and that if you took a stick 
a foot long, and cut it in half every day you would never come to 
the end of it. Such a man, he declares, is about as valuable as a 
mosquito, or a gadfly. Asa specialist he might have succeeded, 
but that is exactly what he was not content to be. “Alas! for 
his talents. He makes a noise to drown an echo. He is like a 
man running a race with his own shadow. Alas!” 

It will be observed that Chuang Tzii is quite as dogmatic, and 
almost as good a hater, as Doctor Johnson himself. When his 
gall rises his terms of opprobrium become comprehensive. He 
likens parasites to the lice on a pig’s back, and enthusiasts to the 
ants in mutton; and implied that Confucius was a bigger thief 
than Chi. Still, in many a quaint conceit, often with simple 
eloquenée, always in fearless tones, he preached his gospel, and 
died with his face to the foe.. 
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In his curious book* there is hardly a page that is not suggestive 
of the great thinkers who have followed, and who, all unconscious, 
have garnered like grain, winnowed of much chaff, as food for the 
earnest of all ages. 

Even on his death-bed he lifted up his voice against that terrible 
abuse of grief, from which we who live at the end of this nine- 
teenth century have not wholly freed ourselves. 

His disciples, as he lay dying, disturbed him with promises of 
a magnificent and*costly funeral: Then with words of lofty 
simplicity their master rebuked them, bidding them be true to 
his ideal, nature not artificiality : 


“With heaven and earth for my coffin and shell; with the sun, moon, 
and stars as my burial regalia; and with all creation to escort me to the 
grave—are not my funeral paraphernalia ready to hand?” 





* *Chuang Tzii: Mystic, Moralist, and Social Reformer.’ Translated 
from the Chinese by Herbert A. Giles. London: Bernard Quaritch. 
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“Che Reproof of Chance.” 


‘‘Fortem hoc animum tolerare jubebo.”—Horace, 


Atio1a surprised me by chance one morning on the porch 
looking over some papers bequeathed to me by a friend, and in 
that hour of weakness I yielded to her entreaty and read portions 
of them aloud to her, thus possibly, but by no means certainly, 
breaking the confidence of the departed. But there come times 
when we must speak or die. The papers were very incomplete. 
As for broken confidence, I reasoned that these papers would not 
have been left to me without a purpose. And Alicia shared this 
opinion. 


Others came between us, and before he spoke told him that I 
loved him not. And, at once too humble and too proud, he 
believed them, and went. Then for five long years I tended my 
sick father; and at the end he died, and my youth and strength 
were in their fulness as departed things for ever. But one came 
who for long had urged me; he had winning ways with him; 
and because I could not talk much of my father, his death being 
so recent and my loss irreparable, or grieve much in public, the 
others called me hard, and said that to marry the man of their 
choice would help to soften me. So at length I did it; and 
unstable though he was, like water, he was as a lover to the end. 
Yet he caused me many a bitter pang and hours of untold 
anguish. 

The years went by again, and my old love came back with his 
wife. A widow she had been, with one only daughter, and we 
all lived near together. My strength was spent in secret on my 
husband, and more and more we leaned—he and I—upon my 
former love, our faithful friend. She—his wife—was sweet and 
fair, and took affection captive ; not over-wise, perhaps, and with 
her the higher part of his nature went not seldom hungry, and 
his eyes were often wistful ; but he was self-contained, and what 
I knew I knew only because our two natures were of the kind to 
yield to one another’s touch, without need of words, as a hidden 
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spring yields to an accustomed hand. He effaced himself for her, 
and maybe it would have been better had he done it not; but 
strong men of reticent habit are prone to love this way. All 
things told, the awful lottery of marriage had turned out well for 
them. As for her, she owned that he went as near perfection 
as mortal husband may; and this is much for mortal wife to 
own. 

When I married my husband he was rich (generous he ever 
was), and I gave the portion which came to me from my father 
to my cousin, to be used for her mother’s needs; for this was 
only right for me todo. The War had impoverished my father, 
so that to me, his sole remaining child, he could but leave a 
little; and it was but just that this little should go to his sister, 
who had always lived with us and had been to me as a mother. 
And this money coming to her, she gave it all to her youngest 
daughter, the one alone of her children who, though married, still 
abode with her. I would not complain, because my aunt was 
growing old and feeble, and though it is said that the old feel not 
very deeply, they yet are easily troubled, and distress and 
harassment would have shortened her existence. Then gradually 
I became less able to help from my own decreasing store, for I 
owed a duty to my children, even above that I owed to her I oft 
called mother—our children, to whom assuredly the doubtful 
blessing of life comes not by their own will, to whom, therefore, 
our first duty is, and of whose happiness or unhappiness not a 
little rests with us. We marry by our own choice, our children 
are not born by theirs. We cannot, then, tend and care for them 
too much, or give them too much love and sympathy when danger 
and difficulty beset them, or beforehand to strengthen them for 
that which is to come. On mine I lavished tenderness and cheer, 
and in return won from them obedience absolute and confidence 
entire. More I could not do so early. 

Yet the joy I had in my children was tempered with grief, for 
my weak body fainted and failed, and who would care for them as 
T had done when they should be left orphans in this lonely world ? 
My cousins would take them away, and do their duty by them 
doubtless, but love them—who would do that? And, after all, 
what is life without love? Whether nature had created them 
loving children or not, I cannot say. I was their mother,‘and 
that was my part to teach them. Children learn this lesson 
well, if hearing of nought else. Each girl in turn was old enough 
to answer my caresses with her own, and the boy to say, if by 
some unlucky chance he caught me when my eyes were sad, 
** Mother, you are sorry! Let me help you, mother!” and lean his 
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face to mine, when—well, it was not I that died. God was 
merciful. He knew I could bear all things—but the children— 
the young, tender children . . . God was merciful, I say. 

And all this time he—my sometime lover—was coming out 
and in, urging my husband to fresh efforts, bringing him home 
to me when he failed, and showing me by actual example how 
to live the higher life, and hush my own griefs by assuaging 
those around. But for him I should have fainted by the 
wayside, in spite of the love I bore my children. Disap- 
pointment followed disappointment, and tribulation tribulation, 
and still I struggled on, forgiving verily unto seventy times seven, 
but encouraged by strong words in my ear, and by a little hand 
in each of mine. 

* * * * * 

My people could not understand how it was that I gave them 
so little aid, and blamed me in their hearts—and often, too, aloud 
to others—for this, and for the misfortunes which befell me one 
after the other, and particularly for the failings of my husband, 
who, they said, was far other when I married him, and whose 
present mode of life reflected no credit upon them. Of this I 
complained not, for loyalty to him sealed my lips. I knew how 
it all was, but it was not for me to tell. He was my husband. 
My heart’s passion was never his, but I loved him as a tender 
mother loves her son—her erring son. 

Now my aunt had ever been guarded from trouble; for in my 
father’s lifetime he had been strong to bear, and had stood 
between her and all things. And when he died, leaving an 
honoured and unsullied name behind, sore was her loss; but it 
was not trouble of the kind I mean. Thereafter she existed in a 
kind of haze of partiality for her youngest daughter, and nothing 
touched her much, except as it came through blame or fancied 
slight of this beloved child. And because she had scant 
kuowledge of those penetrating griefs which search out the very 
well-springs of our being, and Fate and Circumstance had denied 
to her the gift of insight and imagination, she cherished ideas of 
her own which remained undisturbed by aught that might be 
said. If she ever read my cousin right—which still I doubt—it 
was not till she lay upon her death-bed. But, knowing my 
father’s sister as I did, no harsh thoughts of her ever visited me ; 
and to strive with nature and with lack of understanding is indeed 
the vainest of all follies. So I took her blame, and strove there- 
with to be content. 

My cousin’s children already began to fill the old home; and 
though I seldom went there because it was two days’ journey 
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distant, and because of this blight upon my life—which JI being 
far removed they could more frequently forget—I came to learn 
that the little I was able, by carefulness and thrift, to send for 
my dear aunt’s comfort in advancing age, was used, the most of 
it, by my cousin and her husband. And I resolved to make one 
effort more, and leaving one child with the wife of our friend, I 
journeyed with the other to my father’s home. And all went 
well till my adopted mother’s heart opened to the beautiful boy. 
Then my cousin found means, by stray words here and there and 
well-laid plans, to keep the boy from her; so she soon believed 
him careless and unloving, and I—resolved to shield him so long 
as I might from that injustice which too quickly grieves the 
young and warps the growing soul—saw that the time had come 
for us to go. And I kneeled beside my aunt’s chair, and told her 
of my poverty, and how grievous was it that I could do so little 
for her. At that she smiled, and but half believed me, having 
heard, and truly heard, that my husband lived in comfort; and 
she told me I resembled my father, who loved to fancy himself 
poor. ThisI bore as best I could. Then I begged her to spend 
what little I could give ‘her on herself alone, Thereupon she 
burst out and reproached me for a life-long jealousy of the cousin 
with whom I had been reared, and who should have been as a 
sister to me: accused my dead father of spoiling me, and said I 
needed discipline both long and bitter to purge me of my sin. 
And she wept over me, and prayed aloud that God would change 
my heart. This, too, I bore as best I might; but it was hard— 
hard. I answered her nothing as to her reproaches, but talked of 
other things, and we kissed and parted. To my cousin I spoke 
plainly—once. 

When I reached home I sent my aunt something of my own, 
imploring her to use it for herself. Yet when in after-time I 
was summoned to her death-bed, I found that the ungoverned 
children had broken it in their play. On her death it was found 
that a few pieces of the family plate that my father had set 
aside for me had been left by my aunt to her youngest daughter 
—all except his books which they set no value on—for they agreed 
together that I was rich and needed not my share. Only one 
thing had I even of my aunt’s, and that was a jewelled pin she 
gave me as she lay dying, and even that my cousin strove to 
dispute with me. SolI gathered up my precious legacy of books, 
and went. All this, however, happened later. I had other 
cousins, married and in homes of their own, and though they 
resisted loudly their mother’s government by the youngest, they 
too viewed me through glasses coloured by misrepresentation 
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and were kind to me as by an effort, and pitied me with that 
pity which hurts worse than scorn. 
* * * * * 

Then one day it happened that he brought my husband back to 
me, riddled with shot. Yet even as he laid him down, he said, 
“Be comforted. This is no common brawl. If he dies, he will 
die worthy of you.” And for the time I asked no more, but 
nursed him with a yearning and an eagerness which knew no 
bounds, scarcely bearing to be relieved in my watch even by the 
friend he loved to have beside him; for though neighbours were 
generous and kind, none other would he have but just we two. 
And as he lay there through the parching days and weeks, while 
the hot south wind burned the grass without the door, and the 
trees in the yard began to drop their shrivelled leaves, I learned 
how this thing had happened. He—my husband—had high and 
generous instincts, though too weak to always follow them, and 
being led into talk on some public question which greatly 
agitated the town just then, had expressed himself for the right 
with a disregard of consequences, and a criticism of certain parties, 
which was not to be borne in such a community, even from one 
who never in all his life before had made one enemy. But he 
made two in that hour; and later, as he walked along the street 
careless of danger, he was shot at from behind, and so cruelly 
wounded that after lingering many agonising weeks he died— 
died, his head upon my breast, and his last words those of love and 
blessing. ... His murderers are still at large. ‘“ Prominent 
citizens” they were and are—men of family—and our Southern 
laws being administered as seems good to many that they should 
be, they were acquitted on the plea of “self-defence,” after the 
fine old Southern fashion, my husband being unarmed and all 
the shots from behind. Several of our friends rose up in wrath, 
and he of whom I have so often spoken was hottest of them all 
—so hot indeed that the murderers found it best to leave that 
section for awhile for fear of further shooting. But all was vain, 
and I had to endure this as others have done before me, and will 
no doubt again. 

a * * ” ~ 

The neighbours were helpful, for they had nought against me, 
and I found work. To mykinfolk I could not go, for they would 
never believe other than that my husband was shot in some low 
street fight, and resented the stir that it made, and never realised 
his sufferings in those dreadful weeks. I wrote them the truth 
once, but they answered indulgently as one answers a poor 
misguided child, And my heart turned in my breast, and from 
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that day I kept silence. But I would wake in the night- 
watches and cry aloud in my solitude; for he had been tender 
with me and had loved me with what strength he had. This 
they never would have understood, so I held my peace. 

He—our friend—was long since far away, having left his home 
and work in search of health for his wife. But he came back 
mourning, with her daughter only; for she was dead. And from 
that day forth, as he had yielded his life to the mother, so he 
yielded it to the daughter, though she was none of his. And the 
promise that he made unto his wife was never broken, though he 
was sorely tried. The girl should be first in his existence above 
all others; and faithfully he kept his vow. His home was very 
sad, for she, after the manner of many of our women, wept and 
wailed, and thought not of his sorrow, and took no strength to 
comfort him. 

And being thus left lonely, he came to me, who strove, not 
unsuccessfully, to turn his thoughts to the aims and aspirations of 
his earlier life, which once I shared with him. And he—by 
virtue doubtless of that strong first love of his, which, though it 
passed away, was not without its traces—knew me well, the 
change in the character of the sentiment working no change in 
this respect. One great mistake had he made, truly; but that 
was because the development of love out of a childish affection is 
of all things most baffling by its shyness. Never but twice was I 
able to deceive him, and in order to succeed I had to do battle 
with all the forces of my nature; even then I doubt whether on 
one of those occasions wilful blindness on his part did not come to 
my aid, for a look flashed into his face that made me tremble for 
my victory. But he knew, without speech of mine, when I needed 
sympathy and comfort, and how best to bestow them ; for there is 
that betwixt a man and woman, where mutual understanding is, 
which goes far to prove that God intended them to be companions, 
whether as friends or in acloser bond. Each can supply what is 
lacking in the other. Therefore it was that I was glad that my 
children were of either sex, for each was good for the other. And 
because of all these things I leaned on him—as one leans, weak 
and weary, on a trusty staff. 

So the time wore away, and my struggle with poverty was 
never so sore that my children ever wanted food or shelter. I 
worked hard, but that was well for me. Then my aunt died. 
And while I was away he was revolving plans in his mind as he 
watched over'my children. His business called him, like the man 
in the Bible, to a far country. Reasoning like a man, he said that 
he would leave his daughter in my charge, for her welfare and for 
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our better acquaintance. Her mother and I had been loving 
friends, but girls are not prone to seek the society of their elders, 
and are absorbed rather in beaux and dress and other kindred pas- 
times, and I scarcely knew her. Had I guessed with what manner 
of woman I had to deal—or had he suspected—but how should he, 
a man, suspect such things ?—I never would have joined her. She 
was now indeed a woman grown, and long past girlish trifling ; 
but this she could not credit. Up in the mountains he had 
another home—for he was rich—and kept there many head of 
stock, which throve upon the upland pastures, and if I went there 
with his step-daughter he knew I was both able and willing to 
look after his interests. I was glad, and sorry too—glad to be of 
use to him, and sorry to leave my friends and neighbours and go 
among strangers. But in all ways it seemed best to go, for my 
young baby (born just after her father’s death as if to take the 
place of one not long before gone from me) grew daily whiter, 
and more still in the early summer months, and it had become 
well-nigh impossible for me to do the work on which our lives 
depended. So I went up in the mountains, and he went across 
the great ocean. 

Letters came to her, full of confidence and affection ; for she was 
her mother’s daughter, and for this reason he loved and trusted 
her. But it was in his rare letters to me that his thoughts and 
aims were all revealed ; for of such she took noheed. Her wailings 
for her mother ceased, her too indulgent guardian being removed, 
and she gathered around her acquaintance of the same order as 
herself, and wasted the substance of him whose character she 
could not value, and whose generosity she was not able to 
appreciate. For ingratitude is the sign-manual of a petty mind. 
On me she soon began to heap insults, open or half-veiled, striving 
to humble me before her friends and servants; but I gave back no 
retort, and held my head high and kept silence, for my children’s 
sake, and his; for he loved her, and she was all he had. It 
appeared that in her narrow ignorance she believed that I, being 
so poor, was scheming for his money, and told this thing—with, 
no doubt, other more singular delusions, embellished as a woman 
best knows how—to the whole country-side, and even to those 
who would give ear to her in the valley-town whence we had 
come. But I took no heed, and, absorbed in larger cares, 
worked quietly and unnoticed in her guardian’s interests, taking 
up his business just where she had dropped it. This was only 
right, and what I was chiefly put there to do. She repelled and 
would have none of me, and I had scarce noticed—so closely 
engaged was I—that people looked at me askance, when she 
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found the time ripe for her fell purpose, or gave way simply to 
one of her bursts of ungoverned rage—I know not which. 

But this was later, and, in spite of all, my life climbed nearer 
to happiness than ever it had done before or ever has done since. 
For I was striving in some sort to repay him for all his benefac- 
tions, and I taught and trained my boy, and became close friends 
with the strange mountain-folk, and held school upon the open 
hill-side. And having found the way to the hearts of this isolated 
race, I next began to entertain visions—not so visionary either— 
of having a log school-house built up there, scantily endowed by 
public grant, in which I could live and teach the whole year 
round, I say this prospect was not visionary, because there 
was no school-house on that ridge, and many had spoken of the 
need of it ; moreover, it was not to any teacher that my mountain 
friends would send their children. I fancied that a new path of 
usefulness was opening up, by reason of the friendship these people 
had for me. 

* . * * 

That warm May Sunday when I came back with my children 
from our hillside school to find the yard gate, and doors and 
windows, fastened against me, was the end of this. AllI possessed 
was flung out upon the road. I made no complaint, but gathered 
my children to me, and raised a shelter for them beneath the 
trees as best I could. And in the balmy night—they sleeping, 
worn out with pleasure and excitement—lI sat down in bitterness 
of soul and communed with myself. Food enough had been 
thrown out to last us for two days, and my own small stove 
with it, and afterwards, when the mountain people learned of this 
great wrong, they would joyfully supply me. But money I had 
none wherewith to go elsewhere. What friends still clove to me 
in the valley I could not say, so often had she travelled thither of 
late, and such wild work can a woman’s tongue do when not ruled 
scrupulously, and when she against whom it runs is defenceless, 
and perhaps too proud to deal with such. Indeed it is but the 
silent and defenceless women of her like dare attack; for they 
have cowards’ souls. If, in her mad passion, she had remembered 
that on any day her guardian might return, she would have held 
her hand. But far above all it hurt me that he might find me 
thus, and so learn what manner of woman it was that he cherished 
in his bosom. I once gone, she might invent what tale she would 
of my flitting; he would never believe me ungrateful, and my 
own pain would be ten thousand fold easier to bear than his. For 
to suffer for oneself is but a mean and paltry thing compared with 
that we suffer for another. 
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How can I write the history of those two weeks? The farm- 
hands were my well-wishers, and came to me at night for counsel 
in their master’s business, and would have given up one of their 
cabins to me had they dared. And the mountain people came, 
but the long miles to their rocky nests I had no strength to climb ; 
and, moreover, for him to come and find me with such people would 
cause searching inquiry, to which there could be but one answer. 
To them, however, I owed food, and a stamp for the letter which 
I wrote to a woman friend on whomI could rely to loan me money. 
The May rains were past, and the children were happy, so I waited 
with what patience I might for the answer to my letter. But 
country-mails are slow, and while I waited the mountain-folk 
waxed more and more indignant, and came one night to burn the 
woman’s dwelling, and destroy her if they could; for with them 
the primitive passions still flourish, and they burned to avenge 
my wrongs. A long hourI reasoned with them, to turn them 
from their purpose, and at length succeeded; but for this they 
bore me no little grudge for awhile. As for the “better ” people 
around, they would have nought to do with me, so easily is the 
narrow country mind turned and twisted by all that it may hear. 
The minister came; but how should he be stronger than others, 
when, moreover, on their good opinion depends his livelihood ? 
He wavered, and went back and forth, and at length I prayed him 
to come back no more. I taught my boy, and strove to possess 
my soul in patience. Once more my hopes were blighted, and I 
knew not where to turn; but let never man say he has seen the 
worst, for such words are but a challenge to Fate, who holdeth 
yet worse in the hollow of her closing hand. 

When now the day approached on which I might look for the 
money wherewith to go away, I was sorely troubled as to how I 
should make my way two miles across the mountain, dragging 
and carrying a child scarce able to walk. My friends, busy with 
their scanty crops, had not visited me of late, and I knew not 
whom to send. ‘ Mother, I will go and fetch your letter. Iam 
strong—I can run all the way. Mother, you said that I was 
strong.” And I looked on the boy—on the fair, eager face, and 
undaunted eyes which had come to him from my father, and I let 
him go....And while he was gone an awful storm arose. 
The fierce wind caught the slender trees, and bent and madly 
twisted them, and showered their leaves and branches far and 
wide. The mountains seemed to rise and crash their rock-bound 
brows together, and the clouds leaped at one another with forked 
tongues of fire, and poured forth cataracts to drown the trembling 
earth. Such storms are common, truly, in our mountain land, 
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but never had one sounded unto me like this one, for my boy was 
all alone within its power. The rain beat down our shelter, 
and drenched us to the skin, and I could make no fire. And the 
night fell, and still the child came not. And I called upon God 
in my anguish; but He did not hear. 

The night wind, chilled by the passing hail, struck my baby, 
all wet as she was, with its deathly hand, and croup seized her. 
And while she struggled in my arms my pride fell dead, and I 
ran to the house, calling as I ran for aid. But none within 
heard, fur the big gates were barred against me, and the fence I 
could not scale, and, moreover, the dogs barked loudly and 
drowned my cries. The negro cabins were a full quarter of a mile 
away, and before I could reach them the child gasped and died. .. . 
Then I turned, and strove no more for human aid, but laid my 
tender babe beneath the trees, and covered her, who needed 
warmth no longer, with cover drenched with rain as cold and 
pitiless as a woman’s heart can be. And I went forth to seek 
my boy. 

Was it hours or daysI searched? Time was not for me, but a 
grey dawn was glimmering through the undergrowth upon his 
red gold curls and wide brown eyes when I found him. The 
rough mountain creek had tossed him on a pebbly ridge, but there 
was no bruise on his young body, and one only on his temples to 
tell his mother that swift and sure and merciful had been his 
death. Fast clenched within his hand, and soaked and sodden, 
was the letter, and the money too. 

Him also I lifted in my arms, and, feeling not his weight, 
climbed the rocky hillside, and laid him by his sister. 

Then again time was not, but I was aware of flames and burn- 
ing, and much running to and fro, and many shrieks. These I 
heeded not, but sat alone, while the sun rose on my despair. For 
I had lost my all. 

* * * * » 

And he sprang from his horse, and casting it loose, he who once 
had loved me caught me in his arms—for I was near to fainting. 
And for awhile I rested there, and forgot all—life and death, 
and things present and things to come. . . . Then I took him by 
the hand and led him to where my dead children lay. He 
groaned aloud—yes, even wept—but my heart was as a stone, and 
no tears fell. 

“ Who has done this thing?” he cried. 

And one he loved had done it, and I would not tell him, but 
gazed upon him with scorched eyes. 

Then—“ It is a dispensation,” I said. And my voice sounded 
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harsh, like the north wind through the porches on a January 
night. 

Then he took me by both hands and looked deep, deep into my 
soul. But I called on God, and for once I baffled him—or at least 
partially. Understanding came to me, and I turned my eyes, full 
of meaning, on the ruins of his home—as it had been the fire had 
done it—and answered nothing. Yet still he was not quite at 
ease, and slowly and with reluctance loosened his compelling 
clasp, and gazed at me with lingering, doubtful gaze: so hard was 
it for me to conceal the truth from this my sometime lover. . . . 

And though I knew he would return, and very shortly, it 
seemed to my wandering senses that he, too, was forsaking me, 
and, sinking down upon a fallen tree, I let my head drop within 
my hands. Seeing me thus, he came quickly back, and kneeled 
upon the bare ground beside me; and at the sound of his tender 
voice, though the words were few, my frozen grief broke up in 
tears, and I could not answer him. It was very little that he 
said, and he soon was silent, as was best; but his hand was on 
my hair, smoothing it gently, gently ; and gradually, beneath his 
strong, protecting touch, strength came to me again, and Reason, 
who had fallen from her throne, tottered back to it again. 

* * * * * 

Through me he never knew, and I doubt if even through others 
he ever did so. For in real life such as this, secrets have been 
kept for years which at first have seemed impossible to keep. 
She bound her friends and neighbours to secresy, and for their own 
shame’s sake they did not fail her. My friends I had implored 
for the love of me to say nothing; but there were few who knew, 
and down in the valley the truth scarcely came to light, so well 
did fortune favour her. Most skilfully had I been put in the 
wrong ; and far easier is it in every case to lay blame on one who 
has nothing than on another who has all things. And I alone 
was aware that the mountain people had broken their word to me, 
and had fired the house; for after such a rain there could not 
have been so fierce a conflagration, except by means of some 
determined hand. Therefore it was that only in the mountains 
was the real truth known, and elsewhere it was agreed that, owing 
to my recklessness and madness, my children met their deaths. 

The money in my dead boy’s hand sufficed to bury the two 
young children, and to take me to the valley town, where I found 
x few who were kind and generous; but for the most part I was 
avoided as if I were some crazy person. My old friend went with 
me himself, but was scarcely able to remain to help me lay my 
children beside their father and their sister in the lonely burying- 
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ground, for she up in the mountains was sick for terror (and pos- 
sibly remorse, if she could feel such), and shrieked the whole time 
he was gone from her, lest I should tell him all. But it was not to 
justify myself that I would cruelly wound such a friend as he had 
been, and though he did not know, never for one moment did he 
doubt me. As for her—God only can judge women of her like! 

Where I was I could not stay, and when partial health returned 
I went away to seek employment, leaving no address behind, and 
—but I will not dwell on that dreadful time. Daily, however, I 
thanked God from the depths of my desolate heart, that my little 
children lived no more to go to starvation’s brink with me, though 
for years after the long nights were haunted by visions of my 
drowning boy in his swift, but ah! so lonely death... . 

My cousins could not help me, and had heard beside false 
rumours of my doings, which did not please them, and my 
sufferings they did not know. Yet more troubled would they 
have been had they known the humble way in which I lived, and 
that more than once the poor-house door had opened to me, and 
I had been saved from that only by the charity of friends. Yet 
never did I fall so low but when strength of body failedme. From 
my kinsfolk, therefore, I hid all this that I endured. 

In the several places where I struggled for the daily bread, 
which was to keep me from the haven where I would be, many 
came to me (as those come to one who has suffered much) in secret 
trouble of mind, body, or estate, and I learned anew from them 
what long since I had learned for myself: how mysterious are 
the ways of God—how He sets these His creatures, confessedly 
weak and of clouded vision, and hampered by many a hereditary 
taint, in circumstances where surely God-like virtues would scarce 
suffice to make them conquerors? And thus compassed about 
with darkness and doubt, and trials not to be mentioned, and pit- 
falls innumerable, and laden heavily with tribulations, they are 
bidden to walk upright and neither slip nor falter. And the more 
a man strives to walk as he should, all the more heavily is he 
punished, stumble he never so little. Verily are His judgments 
unsearchable and His ways past finding out! 

“ At last, when no more failure is, 
And all accounts are balanced true, 
How shall my lot be weighed with his, 
And life made just between us two?” 

Yet I believe that in our God is faithfulness, and that at the 

last it will be made clear to what end we—the always unhappy— 


were created. 
* - * = cm 
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When the letter came to tell me of the legacy bequeathed me 
by my husband’s aunt, I thought on my children and my dead 
hopes, and for awhile was as one mocked by Fate, and spurned the 
little fortune come too late. Then I remembered my duty, and 
before going to my cousins and inquiring into their needs, I 
travelled back for a day or two to the valley town to meet the 
lawyers there and claim my own. All this while I had heard no 
word from my old love, for, though I had faltered many a time 
and oft for want of his strengthening hand, I would not have him 
know where I was; first, because it would have cut him to the 
soul to hear of me in want, but lastly and chiefly because of all I 
have already told. 

Now I was returning prosperous, those who had stood afar off 
in my need and held up holy hands of horror came in crowds to 
visit me. But only such would I receive who had been loyal and 
believing ; one message, and one only, was carried to all others— 
“T am the same woman now that ever I was in the past; if you 
had cause to believe evil of me then, you have cause now. I am 
unchanged.” And I would consort with none of them; and this 
not from any common feeling of spite or rancour, but because I 
hoped they might remember my rebuff and be less ready at some 
future day to set upon some other helpless woman; and also 
because it is not good to have around one those one may not 
trust. Moreover, it was as I said—if they judged me once unfit 
for their association and sunk too low for Christian charity, so 
even was I still. 

* * * * * 

The gate closed with a snap. The moon shone bright and warm, 
and a tree-frog shrieked into my ear. ButIcared not. He was 
come, and that was enough; and thus I wasted the precious mo- 
ments, instead of looking to my weapons for the struggle that was 
near at hand. For the happy do not know how far, far keener is 
temptation’s tooth to the desolate and sad, foredoomed to suffer, 
and whose every rare and fleeting moment of happiness is paid 
for with the price of blood, . 

At last: “Why did you leave me, my Dear, my Dear?” he 
murmured as he raised my face to his—“I have missed you every 
hour, and it was torture to know you wandering alone through 
the cold world.” ... 

And to this day I know not absolutely whether it was the com- 
passion and indignation surging up out of his heart and urging 
him to speech, coupled with his understanding of my needs and 
nature—an understanding which in this world of faulty judgments 
was well nigh divine—or whether above all it was the old passion 
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awake in him once more. Yet not the latter, I think; for the 
ashes of a man’s first love are scarce to be rekindled under such a 
name, or at least when a profound and calm affection has succeeded 


to that early fire. Sometimes, indeed, it happens, but very rarely, 
that the fire breaks forth again. 
* * * 


* = 

But I weighed the matter well, or as well as my own heart 
and his sad face would let me. For hardly any other living man 
would the course I took have been a wise or right one; for to 
immolate the just for the unjust, as is so often done under the 
false title of self-sacrifice, is to my thinking but a sorry action at 
the best. But my knowledge of him told me that the hurt he 
would receive from the full apprehension of past perfidy, all of 
which would come out in the violent scene to follow in his home 
should I yield to him, would be yet more cruel than the loss of 
me. He could not have us both; and strong enough he was to 
live without me, but not so made as to be strong enough to live 
with a perpetual remorse, and she for ever fostering it and 
bewailing her lost happiness; for women of her sort are skilful 
in their modes of torturing men of his. For all this Iam one 
that holds not superstitiously to death-bed promises—such, for 
instance, as he gave his wife—believing rather that in that new 
life to which our dead pass they either have no cognisance of 
what we do, or else regard our actions with vision so cleared and 
purified that the vows they won from our melting grief seem to 
them—as indeed they often are—but the last and worst of those 
mistakes to which we all could plead guilty if we would. But he 
was a@ man, and other than I. His mind, more simple and 
believing, clove to facts, and to him a broken vow was fact, and 
fancies such as mine would be but as dust within the balance 
when weighed with it in sober after-thought. I knew him 
better than he knew himself. ... And over and over, as the 
car-wheels rolled along the iron track, mile after mile the long 
night through, rang to their measure the words of one of the 
greatest of the Immortals :— 

“Love all, trust a few, do wrong to none: be able for thine 
enemy rather in power thaa use, and keep thy friend under thy 
own life’s key.” 

* * * * * 

I did not speak of my griefs, for they were already wearied of 
them, and wished me to forget and lead another life. So easy is it 
for those who have no past to command forgetfulness! But to us 
who have suffered, the present and the future alike are builded 
on the past. The people we have known, whose sorrows and 
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whose joys were ours, have pressed their footprints deep down 
into our souls, and none can wipe them out. These people and 
that past are the pillars of our present house, immovable for 
ever, and the later figures that come and go are like dancers 
on the floor, who flit from room to room and rarely linger. Yet 
sometimes they, too, are caught and held, and in their turn 
become the pillars on which we build again. But nothing is 
lost or forgotten: our memories are always with us. 

And the voices of my children, ever young, called to me 
continually—across crowded rooms, from living children at their 
play or with clinging arms about their mothers’ necks. Their 
soft eyes watched me as I wept alone, or wandered over seas 
with an ailing cousin in my charge. 

“Mother! Mother!” they cried. 

And all thought I had forgotten. .. . 

But this and other memories of its like were connected with 
that part of my life wherein they felt I had not done my rearing 
honour ; for this was how it appeared to them. It was my lot 
that they should think so, and I bowed to it. 

For I have learned in the battle of life that what seems, and 
what is, are wide as the poles asunder. Yet who would blame 
those who, themselves floating safely on a smiling sea, hear of 
wandering storms afar, and cry shame upon the captain who by 
seeming carelessness allows his vessel to be caught in one of these 
and be thereby hurled upon the rocks? Surely—all exclaim 
together—surely he might have done this or that? Surely his 
judgment erred somewhere? Possibly—yes. But who knows? 
Who can tell with what suddenness destruction overwhelmed him, 
or forecast the sunken rock, unmarked by any chart, on which his 
ship was wrecked ? 

And, putting metaphor aside, surely it is better to suffer every- 
thing, to fall into any trap that wickedness can devise, rather 
than to be so learned in the lore of evil as to be proof against the 
devilish ingenuity of those who themselves lead a charmed life, 
and for whom no rod of chastisement doth yet appear. 

But however this may be, I gave up and argued not, and 
consented to pass for what I was not and never had been. At 
least my money was of service ; we lived in outward harmony, and 
roamed the world together for a space. 

* 


* * * . 


And then—it was just here—do you remember ?—on the 
sunlit side of this bush of yellow gorse? Question vain—for I 
was alone. Alone—do you understand? You were far away— 
worse still, in need of comfort—and to all appearance we were 
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hopelessly separated. My heart stirred and moaned in the locked 
box in which I keep it. You possessed the key; but, then, we 
were apart. All that had given me strength to yield but rarely 
to those complainings had been wrenched from me by one of 
those injustices common enough where men and women are the 
judges, and which God permits for reasons of His own—all, no 
doubt, to be made plain when, this painful life ended, we have 
slept the sleep of peace and have awokerefreshed. For after life’s 
fitful fever we shall sleep well, they say. 

I was utterly alone so far as my inner self was concerned, tem- 
porarily so as to my outer. In the world to which I was soon to 
return I smiled and talked, while my heart wept. 

It was just there, on the edge of the cliff—do you remember? 
The sea—green, purple, and azure, and changing continually 
beneath the tender, changeful, alien sky—spread wide and nearly 
waveless across the bay; the jagged cliffs of sandstone, brighter 
than the sunlight’s self in shades of cream and reddest ochre, 
splashed adown their face with clinging tufts of gold and crimson, 
and crowned with sombre woods of pine and miles of blazing 
gorse and heather, filled my eyes with colour, and my imagination 
with a kind of sensuous joy. Joy unmarred has never been other 
than a transient guest with me, and has seldom touched me nearly 
—appearing, as it were, but as a symbol of what he might be like 
if held and closer known. 

The people passed and passed, each with his own and to his 
own. Few noted, none cared for or heeded me; and desolation 
overwhelmed me in its flood, and my heart unchecked cried aloud, 
“How long, O Lord, how long! All Thy waves and billows have 
gone over me.” ... 

Then, as I sat, and held my face in my hands and gazed sea- 
ward, one said in my ear, “ I need your help, your love, as I have 
long needed them.” And I turned, and it was you! Your strong, 
warm hand clasped mine, cold and weak; your brave heart beat 
near for mine to lean upon; and my heart broke for joy, or at 
least me-seemed it did, for hearts may not break. 

Do you remember? No—you cannot—for you never came, 
and the deep seas sever us. It was but a vision. And the chill 
evening wind arose, and drove me lonely to my lonely home. 


There was a long pause—long enough for a humming-bird to 
plunge his bill disdainfully into every blossom of the morning- 
glory, beginning now to close beneath the mounting sun. 

Then Alicia said softly, “ And what happened to her afterward ? 
Was she always alone?” 
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“Yes, nearly always.” 

“And she died ?” 

“Yes; but not for several years after she wrote this. There 
were no more tragedies, but misfortune pursued her from first to 
last. She might have cried with poor Clifford Pyncheon, ‘I want 
my happiness! Many, many years have I waited for it! It is 
late! It is late!’ For, like his, it nevercame. Even her greatest 
sacrifice seemed to bear indifferent fruit, though of this we cannot 
rightly judge till we reach the other world. Her life was by the 
careless accounted a failure; yet I think she did but seem to fail, 
and there were few who ever saw her other than cheerful. The 
recipient of many a confidence, her own was rarely given—never 
wholly, perhaps. I came to be her nearest friend, yet amongst 
her papers I have found much that I scarcely even suspected ——” 

I broke off. I felt the sorrowful eyes of my dead friend, filled 
with reproach, upon my face. What was I saying ? 

Then I resumed. “It was given to her to test most forms of 
tribulation before her tired feet found rest. When the time came 
she was not sorry ; all those she loved best had preceded her. ‘ You 
will show me the way,’ she murmured, her mind wandering towards 
the last—‘I am always safe when I follow you... . But ride 
slowly. ... It is dark... dark... in the woods.’ [alone under- 
stood what she meant: she was a girl again, and it was not I whom 
she addressed. Some one looking on her dead face made use un- 
awares of the words quoted by herself long before—‘ After life’s 
fitful fever she sleeps well.’ But no one whose soul had once 
touched hers would have called her life by such a name. It had 
its steady aim and object, though God saw good, over and over 
again, to check and turn her back in each path she tried, and to 
make her seem of small account.” 

Carrot Burton. 
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Madame du Chatelet. 


GABRIELLE Emmire Marquise pv CHArezet, one of the most re- 
markable women of the eighteenth century, born in Paris, December, 
1706, was the daughter of the Baron de Breteuil, reader to Lovis 
XIV., a somewhat conceited old bore, who is said to have asserted 
on one occasion in the most confident manner that Moses was author 
of the Lord’s Prayer. The lady was from childhood a student, 
though she probably concerned herself with the paternoster as little 
as did her father. She early learned Latin and Italian, at fifteen 
commenced a translation of Virgil, was likewise an accomplished 
musician and sang beautifully. As years passed on, she became a 
successful scholar in geometry, and proved herself to possess both the 
will and capacity to master the philosophy of Newton. With all 
this she by no means played the learned lady in the great world, but 
followed the frivolities of the day with no less ardour than her 
scientific pursuits. Before she was twenty she was married to the 
Marquis Florent Claude du Chatelet, an officer of ancient lineage but 
dilapidated fortune. Strictly beautiful she was not, yet she seems 
to have had a countenance of much animation, abundant black hair, 
large clear eyes, thick eyebrows, and a wide and intelligent fore- 
head ; and such advantages as she possessed were turned to the best 
account by every means which Art and Nature have placed within 
woman’s reach. Heart and mind, however, seem equally to have 
needed occupation, and ere she was twenty-seven her list of lovers 
had included that irresistible Lovelace of the time—the Duke of 
Richelieu, Madame du Deffand, whose pen was perhaps dipped in 
gall, denied that she had either beauty, talent, memory, or imagina- 
tion; but though she may have been deficient in the delicacy which 
is nowadays deemed indispensable in a woman, and in the sense of 
honour which is demanded of a man, such defects must be ascribed, 
in part at least, to the era in which her lot was cast; and it is at 
any rate beyond question that she possessed a hardly originality of 
character which runs little danger of ever becoming too ordinary a 
quality. 

When the “ divine Emilie” first met Voltaire, she was little more 
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than a child in her father’s house, nor did she again set eyes upon 
the author’s face until the year 1733, when he was thirty-nine years 
of age and she twenty-seven, after she had been several years married 
and had become the mother of three children. 

The connection which Voltaire formed with the marquise, one of 
the most curious episodes in the history of philosophy—for during 
sixteen years of mingled triumph and exile she was his chosen friend 
and familiar spirit—lasted from 1733 to 1749; and the poet was 
wont to say, speaking of his Venus-Newton (as he called her) and 
of Frederick Prince Royal of Prussia, “They are two great men, 
one of whom wears petticoats.” 

It was in that month of April, 1734, that Madame du Chatelet 
accompanied Voltaire to the chateau de §. Blaise near Autun, some 
one hundred and fifty miles 8.E. of Paris, in order that they might 
be present at the marriage of a princess of the house of Guise with 
the famous Duke of Richelieu. Voltaire had drawn up the contract, 
and, conversant alike with the frailty of human nature and the 
somewhat notorious antecedents of the bridegroom, proffered as 
delicately as he knew how the following very useful advice to the not 
too lovely bride: 


“Ne vovs aimez pas trop, c'est moi qui vous en prie; 
C’est le plus siir moyen de vous aimer toujours; 
Il faut mieux étre amis tout le temps de la vie 
Que d’étre amant pour quelques jours.” 


The weeks spent at the magnificent chateau of the Guises proved 
a honeymoon to two pairs of lovers, and the marquise wrote to 
Maupertuis, with whom she had studied mathematics, that nought was 
wanting to the full measure of her happiness save her daily lesson in 
geometry. But the cup of bliss was soon to be dashed from her lips 
when it became known that the author of the ‘English Letters’ 
would act wisely to quit the chateau of S. Blaise and seek refuge in 
Lorraine under pretext of drinking the waters. In this unfortunate 
predicament it was difficult for Madame du Chatelet to possess her 
soul in patience, but rumour had as usual magnified the danger, and 
the lady was ere long so far recovered as to be able to resume her 
geometry. At the end of about a month, the poet’s wanderings 
ended, and he returned to Champagne, and took up his abode at 
the Chateau de Cirey, a dilapidated old castle belonging to the 
Marquis du Chatelet, in a land of forges and iron mines. By-and- 
by the idea occurred of converting this thirteenth-century relic into 
an abode where the persecuted author might find rest for the sole 
of his foot and compose immortal works, and where also the 
enchantress of his soul might pursue her mathematical studies. 
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Voltaire had the honour of lending the complaisant marquis 40,000 
francs at five per cent., which was never paid, for the conversion of 
the old border castle into a retreat whither poet and marquis, 
madame and her children, might withdraw from the distractions of 
the world. 

Though part of the old chateau still stands, on the side of a rising 
ground, sheltered at the back by woods, with a stream flowing in 
front, on which in Voltaire’s time numerous swans floated, Cirey sur 
Blaise in Haute Marne, some sixteen miles from Joinville, is no 
very easy place to find, and Mrs. Grote records (‘ Life of G. Grote,’ 
p. 270) how she and her historian husband (1863) were forced to give 
up the project of making a pilgrimage to the former residence of 
Voltaire and Madame du Chitelet. 

The work of restoration, however, was entered upon con amore, 
and Cirey was fast transformed into an abode of elegance and luxury : 
there were terraces fifty feet broad, courts enclosed with balustrades, 
baths of porcelain, recesses filled with Chinese curiosities, to say 
nothing of a little phaeton for madame, as light as a feather, drawn 
by horses as big as elephants; and thither Voltaire removed the 
works of art, books and memoranda which he had already accumu- 
lated, and there he lived—as far, that is, as visitors could ordinarily 
discern—“ very much as an uncle might who, having missed making 
happiness for himself, shares that of a brother and sister.” The 
marquis indeed lived in the house, but was taken little notice of, 
scarcely mentioned and never seen but by accident ; when not with 
his regiment he was either hunting or overlooking his iron mines. 
“ The worthiest gentleman I ever'knew,” says his wife of him in her 
correspondence, “ it is indeed happiness unique to live with a man so 
worthy.” 

The industry of the inmates of this abode was unremitting, 
and the rule, although devoid of austerity, was almost monastic. 
Madame du Chitelet worked sometimes nearly the entire night until 
five or seven o’clock in the morning; she would rise at nine or ten, 
and even earlier when she had gone to bed at four, which she called 
cockcrow ; frequently she slept but two hours a day, and in the 
course of the twenty-four hours usually only quitted her desk for 
breakfast and for supper. Occasionally in the forenoon she rode her 
mare “ Hirondelle” in the park ; her rural costume, an Indian robe, 
black apron and hat, beneath which floated her brown hair, long and 
unpowdered. Besides geometry the marquise was engaged upon 
Italian and English, and as well as Voltaire, “this phenomenon of 
literature, knowledge and grace” was grappling with the difficulties 
of Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man.’ 

By-and-by science became the great pursuit of the two philoso- 
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phers of Cirey. Investigations of this kind were at the time much 
the mode ; Prince Frederick of Prussia was busy sowing radish seed 
beneath an exhausted receiver to see if it would grow without air ; 
Franklin was rubbing electrical tubes in Philadelphia, and the 
Leyden jar was very shortly to be invented. Voltaire wrestled 
mightily with the tastes which he set himself, and wrote to his 
friend the Abbé Moussinet in Paris (to whom he confided the 
investment of his money and the purchase of presents for the fair 
Emilie and her children) to be supplied with all needful apparatus, 
such as air-pumps, thermometers, crucibles, retorts, telescopes, scales 
and compasses. Moreover, a dark chamber was arranged where the 
philosopher might break up a beam of light into Newton’s brilliant 
rainbow. After much persevering labour in the fields of science, 
however, Voltaire was assured by Clairault, whom he consulted as 
to the progress he had made, that he was never likely to attain to 
anything beyond mediocrity in such pursuits, and that he was only 
wasting valuable time which might be turned to better account, on 
subjects such as poetry and philosophy. 

In 1738 the nature of Fire had been proposed as the subject for a 
prize essay by the Academy of Sciences. Voltaire set to work with 
a will, and experimented by weighing huge masses of iron, cold and 
hot, at a foundry at Chaumont. But madame was not to be out- 
done, and resolved also to compete for the prize. Through eight 
successive nights she toiled, sleeping only for an hour, in order to 
escape the watchful eyes of her friend; and when all but overcome 
with sleep plunged her hands into cold water and walked rapidly to 
and fro in her room. Neither of the essays proved successful, 
for the famous Euler was a competitor, yet could not the work of 
such geniuses remain hidden, and Reaumur informed the public 
that one of the treatises sent in was the work of a lady. 

Persons of “ quality” who chanced to pass through Champagne 
would solicit the honour of being allowed to pay their respects to 
the nymph and the poet. The young and generous Count Algarotti, 
who succeeded in transforming the Principia into a series of 
Italian dialogues for ladies, spent a few days at Cirey before 
starting upon an expedition to the Polar seas. In the summer of 
1744, President Hénault, of chronologic fame, looked in upon “ this 
asylum of peace and calm of soul.” M. de Villefort gave an 
account of his visit for the benefit of the gay circles of the French 
capital. The lady is represented as sitting in a daintily-decorated 
boudoir, lit even in the daytime by numerous bougies, dressed in an 
elaborate toilette, at a table laden with books and instruments and 
covered with sheets of paper on which her calculations had been 
worked out. A staircase led to Voltaire’s apartment. No servants 
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appeared in the salle & manger, the dishes being passed into the 
room by means of turntables, and at the sound of a bell Voltaire 
commenced readings in philosophy. Exercises in poetry and 
literature began as early as 4 a.m., and a few hours later Voltaire 
and madame would drive out to an adjacent wood for breakfast, 
where books as well as cételettes were carried out to them in baskets. 

But it is to the letters of a lady—Madame de Grafigny—who 
visited at Cirey that we are indebted for many details of the 
private life of Voltaire and the divine Emilie which otherwise would 
have been probably lost. This lady was married, or, as too 
indulgent friends used to say, sacrificed to a chamberlain of the 
Duke of Lorraine, and it was just after a legal separation from her 
husband that she arrived, by invitation, at Cirey on the 4th De- 
cember, 1738. She was then forty-three years of age, neither 
youthful nor lovely, and had made the acquaintance of the poet and 
the lady of the castle, at the little court of Stanislas, the fallen King 
of Poland, at Lunéville. She had heard much of the splendours of 
the chateau, with its dark chambers and wizard apparatus, and her 
curiosity was roused to know somewhat more of the strange 
mysterious life within. Distance perchance had lent enchantment 
to the scene, for Madame de Grafigny remained three months, and 
left. decidedly disenchanted. Let us hear what this lady has to 
say; and first of her arrival. 


“T reached Cirey,” she tells us, “two hours after dark, dying of fright 
from the state of the roads, which the devil had made horrible, expecting 
every moment to be overturned. At last I arrived; the nymph received 
me very well. I stayed a moment in her apartment and then hastened to 
rest myself in my own; a moment after comes your idol (Voltaire) holding 
a taper in his hand like a monk, he kissed my hands ten times over, 
inquiring after me with tenderest interest . . . Her clack is wonderful, she 
speaks extremely fast; she had on a chintz gown and an apron of black 
taffeta; her black hair is very long, and gathered up behind the crown of 
her head and curled like a child’s, which becomes her much. The good 
man (M. du Chatelet) sets off to-morrow for Brussels, when we shall be a 
trio, and no one will be sorry for it; this secret we have already imparted 
to one another.” 


Next day Madame de Grafigny had the pleasure of inspecting 
Voltaire’s rooms. There was first a small ante-chamber, “as large 
as a man’s hand,” then the bedroom hung with crimson velvet and 
gold fringe, and next a gallery some thirty or forty feet long, 
wainscoted and painted light yellow; beyond it the dark chamber. 
Such was the poet’s apartment: next day the opportunity was 
afforded her of examining the rooms of Madame du Chatelet. 


“ Voltaire’s rooms are nothing to hers. The bedroom is wainscoted in 
light yellow with light blue mouldings, the bed of watered silk, the whole, 
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even to the basket for her dog, is yellow and blue; the mirrors are in 
silver frames and of dazzling splendour. A great plate glass door leads. 
to the library, where the carving is as fine as a snuif-box, and where there 
are to be seen pictures by Paul Veronese, &c. On one side of the bed is 
the boudoir, the walls blue, the ceiling painted by a pupil of Mantin’s: 
who has been here three years, and all the small panels are filled with 
pictures by Watteau. She also showed me her jewel case, which is more 
beautiful than that of Madame de Richelieu.” 


But while the hosts were thus daintily lodged, the guests’ own 
apartment formed a dismal contrast to these splendours. 


“ My room,” says Madame de Grafigny, shivering with cold, “ is for height 
a perfect hall, through which all the winds of heaven disport, entering by 
a thousand crevices about the windows. The chimney devours I know 
not how much wood, but never gives out the least little heat in return ; 
indeed, except the apartments of the lady and Voltaire, the chateau is 
dirty enough to disgust me.” 


The daily routine also appears to have been somewhat monotonous. 
Breakfast was served in Voltaire’s gallery (long become a roofless 
ruin amid the weed-grown gardens) about half-past ten or eleven 
o'clock, lasting perhaps until twelve or one; as noon sounded, the 
cochers dined, and who these were at Cirey will not easily be guessed. 
They were none other than the lord of the castle, M. du Chatelet, 
Madame de Champbonin, an old schoolfellow of the marquise and 
near neighbour, and her son, who was Voltaire’s amanuensis. 
Luncheon, an occasional meal, was served about four o’clock, and supper 
was at nine, when Voltaire appeared powdered and perfumed, with 
diamond buckles in garters and shoes, while madame usually wore a 
floating blue robe trimmed with lace, while her hair, slightly powdered, 
made her brilliant black eyes appear still more dazzling. M. du Chatelet 
was never inconvenient, for he slept when not engaged in eating, 
consequently spoke not a word and went out with the tray. While 
Madame de Grafigny was at the chateau the Abbé de Breteuil, a 
brother of the marquise, with little enough of the Abbé save the 
title about him, paid a visit to Cirey, and there were gay doings. 
The newest guest seems to have possessed a fund of anecdote, and 
“between them,” says madame, of Voltaire and the priest, “they 
made me laugh to split my spleen.” The theatre was opened, thirty- 
six fires blazed in the old country house, and the housekeeping was 
unusually liberal. 

The Du Chitelets, indeed, were not rich: the. marquise herself 
never drank wine, so there was no cellar, but a dozen of red and 
another of white wine were bought as necessity arose. Lavish as she: 
may have been in certain items of expenditure, the lady yet knew 
well how to retrench where her-servants were concerned. She gave. 
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her coachman, two lacqueys and cook twenty sous a day ; the porter, 
lady’s maid and butler received thirty sous, and all boarded them- 
selves. Ere long Madame de Grafigny makes the discovery that all 
that glitters is not gold. 


“ Ah, my friend,” she writes, “there is then no happiness on earth and 
we are ever deceived by appearances. We believed them the happiest 
couple in the world when we saw them seldom and at a distance; but when 
close to them, we find, alas! that hell is everywhere.” 


Likely enough, the marquise, whose temper, was sufficiently 
capricious to destroy, not unfrequently, the peace and pleasure of a 
week, made Voltaire’s life a little hard for him; Marmontel indeed 
speaks of knives being brandished for quite other purposes than 
carving; but when the pair had disputes in public they always 
spoke English, and it was only by looks and gestures that spectators 
could surmise that stormful scenes were taking place between 
them. 

Life at the chateau was a favourite theme at the burlesque 
theatres in Paris, and an emissary from Frederick, Prince Royal of 
Prussia, then twenty-four years old, who remained there three weeks, 
returned to inflame still further his master’s admiration for the 
inhabitants of a paradise more charming than Calypso’s isle. The 
Prince could scare find terms wherewith to express his admiration for 
the author of the Henriade ; but though the ambassador was received 
as Adam and Eve received the angel in the paradise of Milton, the 
friendship which detained Voltaire in his retreat permitted him not to 
leave it. ‘The Prince Royal is not yet king,” urged the marquise ; 
“when he is, we will go and see him together.” The reply to 
the royal request, however, was satisfactory enough in every respect 
save the most important. 


“T should regard,” said Voltaire, “the opportunity of paying court to 
your Royal Highness as a great happiness. Men go to Rome to see 
churches, pictures, ruins, and bas-reliefs. Such a Prince as yourself is far 
better worth a journey, being a much greater and more wonderful rarity.” 


The Prince’s “ogre of a father,” as Madame du Chitelet was 
pleased to term the Prussian monarch, died May 31, 1740, and the 
first meeting of Frederick and Voltaire took place one chilly Sunday 
evening in the month of September following, at the castle of Moyland 
near Cleves, where the royal philosopher was at the time residing. 
The marquise did not accompany the poet, for to Frederick the 
divine Emilie, with ail her divinity, was only “the accessory of the 
Newtonized Apollo.” His Majesty was confined to bed; muffled 
up in a blue cloth dressing gown, he lay shivering in a fit of ague, 
and the acquaintance commenced by Voltaire feeling the royal pulse. 
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When by-and-by the fit passed, the monarch dressed and joined 
his friend at supper, when the conversation turned on Plato, free- 
will, and the immortality of the soul. The visit lasted three days, 
and the “Solomon of the North” was good enough to write of his 
guest as possessing “the eloquence of Cicero, the sweetness of 
Pliny, and the wisdom of Agrippa.” 

In the month of September, 1744, Voltaire and Madame du 
Chitelet visited Paris in order to be present at the fétes which took 
place when Louis the Well-Beloved, recovered from the borders of 
the tomb, returned from his exploits on the tented field. A curious 
adventure befell them on the night of the grand fireworks in the 
Placede Greve. Their coachman was a stranger to Paris, and did not 
know his way. All the world was in the streets, the fun fast and 
furious, carriages were to be counted by thousands, and among them 
surged, hither and thither, an eager crowd of sightseers ; ‘‘ there were 
drunkards, fights with fists, streams of wine and tallow flowing upon 
the people, and a mounted police, who served yet further to augment 
the confusion.” Unable either to advance or retreat, Voltaire and 
his fair companion seem to have been tolerably patient until 
towards three o’clock in the morning, when Madame, all covered 
as she was with diamonds, determined at last to alight. Leaving the 
carriage, the pair passed successfully through the crowd, and 
finally reached the house of President Hénault in the Rue S$. 
Honoré, when they sent for some roast chicken from a neigh- 
bouring restaurant, and drank to the health and happiness of the 
absent master of the house. 

In the commencement of October, 1746, Madame du Chatelet 
went with the Court to Fontainebleau, where she enjoyed the 
privilege of being seated in presence of Royalty. Play at the 
Queen’s table was high, and in the course of a few evenings the 
marquise was so unfortunate as to lose eighty-four thousand franes. 
Voltaire, who was at her side, becoming alarmed at the magnitude of 
her losses, hinted to her in English that her absorption in the game 
had prevented her from observing that she was playing with cheats. 
Looking round, the lady perceived that the words had been under- 
stood by some of the bystanders. Quitting the company at half-past 
one in the morning, they left Fontainebleau itself before break of 
day, taking the road to Paris, but broke down near Essonne. After 
the substitution of a new wheel it became necessary to pay the smith, 
but neither masters nor servants had a single sou. The man not 
knowing them, refused to let them go without being paid. Fortu- 
nately, an acquaintance from Paris drove up at the time and 
extricated them from their embarrassment, and, amidst hearty 
laughter, the party separated. Voltaire sought refuge till the storm 
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raised by his unfortunate remarks was over-past, at the Duchess of 
Maine’s chateau at Sceaux, where he spent two months in a remote 
chamber, his presence being unknown to any of the residents of the 
castle except the duchess and one or two confidential servants. 
Meanwhile, Madame du Chatelet was occupied in making arrange- 
ments for the payment of her gambling debts. When all danger 
was over she rejoined her friend, and for eight days, balls, fireworks, 
comedies and re-unions of every kind celebrated the auspicious event. 
By-and-by it was resolved to return home and pass the rest of the 
winter at Cirey. It was, however, the month of January, the ground 
was covered with snow, and madame preferred to travel by night. The 
eld carriage was laden like a coach, and the femme de chambre 
occupied the front seat with the band boxes and numerous effects of 
her mistress. They had not proceeded far before the hind spring on 
Voltaire’s side gave way, and madame and her femme, with all their 
bundles and parcels, fell upon him in inextricable chaos. Stifled 
beneath the load, the poet could only give utterance to piercing cries, 
while unable to change his position. By-and-by, the postilions 
climbed upon the top of the carriage and drew out the whole party 
“as from a well,” and Voltaire and madame then proceeded to make 
the best of the situation by seating themselves side by side upon 
cushions placed upon the road, which was deeply covered with snow. 
They were soon absorbed in the glories of the starry heavens and in 
speculations on the destiny of the great orbs which hung around 
them, needing, in fact, nothing but a couple of telescopes to have been 
supremely happy. Their minds thus lost in the depths of the 
spacious firmament on high, they forgot awhile their extremely 
disagreeable position on earth, or rather one might say upon snow 
and fragments of ice. 

While the fair Emilie and her devoted philosopher were partaking 
of the hospitality of Stanislas, father of the French Queen, at Lunéville 
in 1747, they made the acquaintance of M. de 8. Lambert, a captain 
of the Lorraine Guard. He was thirty-one years of age, the 
marquise some ten years his senior. The lady, however, lost little 
time in transferring her affections to the fascinating soldier; and for 
the future Voltaire strove to content himself as best he could with 
esteem and friendship. But the sequel, however it may be viewed 
by those who cynically regard what they are pleased to term the 
great human comedy, proved tragic enough for the victim herself ; 
for the marquise’s career was very suddenly cut short by “the blind 
Fury with the abhorréd shears.” On the 10th September, 1749, she 
died at Lunéville in the bedchamber of the Queen of Poland, having 
given birth to a child—soon also itself to pass away, lamented by 
none—a few days previously. Her husband, Voltaire, and M. de 8. 
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Lambert were all in the house at the time, and were suddenly 
summoned from the merriment of the supper table to the solemn and 
unexpected scene which was being enacted in another part of the 
chateau. M. du Chatelet was led out; Voltaire and 8. Lambert were 
the last to quit the chamber of death. Stunned and bewildered with 
grief, Voltaire made his way to the great door of the chateau at the 
head of the outside steps, down which he fell headlong, striking his 
head against a sentry-box. His servant, who followed, raised him 
from the ground and led him away to his apartment. 

As she was leaving the room where the dead woman lay, her 
friend, Madame de Boufflers, caused diamond ring, which she had 
been accustomed to wear, to be removed from her finger. Next day 
the ring was opened, and the miniature of M. de 8. Lambert removed 
and restored to him, after which the ring was duly handed over to 
the Marquis du Chiatelet. Some few days afterwards, Voltaire 
bethought himself of this same ring, which he desired might be 
brought to him for a few minutes, with a view to his own miniature 
being removed therefrom. Intense was his mortification when the 
facts were made known to him. Raising his eyes, he exclaimed, “O 
woman, woman! I supplanted Richelieu, §. Lambert supplanted me ; 
it is so that one nail drives out another.” 
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Cuapter III. 


Tuat night there was a secret rising of the countrymen to do 
violence to old Bossé. We were his only near neighbours, as the 
village was half a mile off; but it appeared that we were to offer 
him no protection, for Ernest was in Desbarrat’s confidence, and, 
headstrong impulsive boy that he was, had gone so far as to 
promise his aid. The men-servants were of course in sympathy 
with the mob. Ernest had kept his secret only too well, but 
Annabel discovered it at the last moment, just as he was leaving 
the house. It was too late then to procure his father’s inter- 
ference, for Mr. Thorold slept in the wing of the house furthest 
from the road, and to awake him would be to confess the danger 
to Mrs. Thorold. I thought this would be the least danger of the 
two, but Annabel thought otherwise; she believed that to know 
of such a riot would be very injurious to her aunt. 

My room was in the front of the house, and the first I knew 
of the disturbance was when awakened by a subdued but angry 
altercation between Annabel and Ernest at the head of the stairs 
outside my door. I could distinguish also the sound of men moving 
stealthily on the road. One of the most remarkable features of the 
place was the dead stillness of the nights, so that I was not tho- 
roughly aroused by these sounds before I realised what was taking 
place. I sprang up and dressed hastily, but Ernest, hearing my 
movements, came into my room angry and excited. He was deter- 
mined to go and keep his promise to Desbarrat, and I perceived 
that in his present mood no argument or entreaty would alter his 
purpose. He was unfortunately such a powerful fellow that an 
attempt on my part to detain him by force would have been futile. 
His grievance was that Annabel, after using every art in vain to 
prevent his going, had declared her intention of going with him, 
and he in his turn was unable to prevent her. 

“So you may as well come too and escort her,” he said, “for I 
shan’t have time to take care of her.” 
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He went off then to complete some preparations in his own 
room, and I went out and found Annabel standing in cloak and 
cowl upon the landing of the stairs. The moon shone through the 
big staircase window, and she stood full in its beams, but her face 
was so white and sad, so fixed in stern determination, that at the 
moment I hardly knew that it was she. She turned upon me 
at once and tersely explained the whole extent of the danger, 
which was nothing less than that if they hung the old man, 
Ernest was as likely as not, in-his excitement, to be in the thick 
of the crowd. I urged the necessity of appealing to his parents, 
but Annabel would not hear of it. Her love for Mrs. Thorold was 
like the passionate solicitude of a mother for an ailing child; she 
would risk anything rather than startle her. She was shocked and 
terrified at the thought of a crime coming so close to them all, 
but it was clear that she had some plan in her head with regard 
to Ernest and felt more able to cope with the difficulties of the 
case than I did, for she made not the slightest answer to my 
exclamations and arguments. When I had ceased speaking, she 
silently drew out of her breast a large key and held it so that for 
a moment its shadow fell clear on the moon-whitened floor; then 
she replaced it in the folds of her garment. “When we reach the 
gate to-night,” she said, “it will be locked. The men sometimes 
lock it at night, and put the key in the tool-house.” I did not 
understand the import of this information. It appeared idle to 
lock a gate that any man could climb; but we had not time to 
say more, for Ernest came and Annabel led the way out of the 
house, appearing as anxious as he was to get away from it with 
all possible secrecy. I went with them, hoping that the men 
would disperse without violence as they had done before, and 
determining that, if they attempted to carry out their purpose, 
there was nothing to do but to hold the boy out of mischief by 
main force or die in the effort. It was impossible for me to 
attempt remonstrance with a crowd of men who did not understand 
the language I spoke. 

There was a group of gloomy pine trees standing on either side 
of the gate; between these the white light shone in from the 
moon, which hung in the southern sky over the opposite fields, 
Old Bossé’s house was a little to the west ; we could see it from 
the gate and the ill-omened pile of stones, but we could not see 
the crowd that was gathered on the road in front of it, from which 
we heard low angry tones of dispute. Part of the old wall around 
our grounds dated back to the time of Indian warfare; it was of 
rough stone overgrown with moss and lichen. At the gate there 
was a small chamber built in it, with tiny windows on the road 
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like a sort of rude turret. It had evidently been constructed for 
purposes of defence, but was now used by the gardeners to keep 
their tools in. The gate to the road we found locked as Annabel 
had foretold. . 

“They often put the key in the tool-house,” she said to Ernest. 
He appeared to think this probable, for he went into the turret 
to look for it. This chamber, which they called the “ tool-house,” 
had a heavy door which could be fastened on the outside by a 
large hook. He had no sooner gone in than, quick as thought, 
she drew-to the door and secured it on the outside. I never saw 
an action more deftly done. The boy was raging like a young 
lion in his dark prison before I realised what had occurred. 

The sense of relief which I experienced at seeing Ernest put 
beyond the reach of mischief for the time was so great that I 
could have laughed with delight. I turned to Annabel expecting 
to see the look of roguish satisfaction which I had so often seen in 
her eyes, but it was not there. She turned away quite sadly to 
find out what was going forward on the road. A passing French- 
man was called to the gate, and Annabel stood leaning against 
the iron bars and questioned him. It seemed that there was a 
division among the men which was causing the dispute and delay. 
The Roi family were there in full force, old Roi himself and all 
his sons. They had led Desbarrat to believe that they came with 
the same lawless purpose as the rest, but, once on the scene of 
action, they had drawn themselves up in solid phalanx on the side 
of law and order. They proposed to search the ground under the 
stones for the bones of the murdered woman, and, if they were 
found, to seize old Bossé and deliver him up to the authorities. 
More than this they refused to do. It now appeared that 
Desbarrat was not very hopeful of finding the remains of his 
mother under these stones, for he, at the head of the roughs he 
had brought with him, was determined to despatch the old man 
first and seek for the proof of his guilt afterwards. He was the 
more clamorous to carry out his purpose hastily because a report 
had got about that old Roi had gone so far as to notify the 
police at St. Luc, and was even now trying to gain time in the 
hope of their arrival. Bossé was supposed to be in his house, for 
they had set a watch around it. That was all we could learn of 
the state of affairs. It was a curious sight to see this calm pale- 
faced girl conversing with the hot-blooded Frenchman, the moon- 
light falling on their faces, the iron bars of the gate between 
them. The night wind came and died in the pines above us, 
uttering low notes of pain and fear. Ernest kicked the door of 
his cell like a war-horse when the trumpet sounds. 
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It seemed likely that the dispute would end in a fight between 
the two factions, for both parties were alike in their intense excite- 
ment. A light was suddenly seen moving in Bossé’s house, and 
the angry murmur of voices in the crowd rose into a low howl of 
hatred and menace against the miserable old man. There was a 
movement of Desbarrat’s men inside his gate, and the others ran 
forward to keep them back. Then some one set up a cry calling 
their attention to a sound in the distance. They all stood silent, 
listening. The sound appeared to be the noise of horses and 
wheels coming swiftly over the long wooden bridge across the 
river. It was a law that no one was allowed to drive over this 
bridge quicker than at a walking pace, so that the sound of horses 
galloping upon it in the dead of night was sufficient to arrest the 
attention of the maddest among them. There was little doubt, 
from the first vibration of the unwonted sound, that old Roi had 
actually sent a messenger to the authorities at St. Luc who was 
now returning with the police, but the crowd showed no disposi- 
tion to disperse. They stood their ground, waiting while the 
galloping horses came nearer and nearer, evidently believing that 
the force sent would be quite inadequate to the occasion, as indeed 
it turned out to be. When the vehicle came up it contained only 
the chief of police, a couple of his men, and the farm servant who 
had guided them. But the officer in charge, who was a dapper 
little fellow, had wits if he had not a force of men. He saw that 
the men were full of hatred for Bossé and were craving the 
activity and excitement of doing wrong. He could not make 
them return home quietly, but when he offered the compromise 
which Roi had first suggested, of allowing them to search under 
the stones for the remains of the missing woman, all the roughs 
except Desbarrat proved willing to comply, for they saw that they 
could not now carry out their first intention without a struggle of 
doubtful issue, and the belief that the woman had really been 
buried there prevailed so strongly in the neighbourhood that 
they set to work with the evident expectation of finding what 
they sought. He put the most impatient and dangerous of the 
men to the work, and Desbarrat, deposed from his leadership, 
sulked, sitting on the fence. Now that they were working at the 
stones we could see them clearly from the gate, and, at the 
window, his form a silhouette against the beams from his candle, 
we saw the old man grimly watching them. It was no scene for 
a girl like Annabel to witness, yet she stood there half leaning, 
half hanging on the upright bars of the gate, which she grasped 
in her white hands. Her eyes followed each movement of the 
men with a look of sorrow I could not comprehend. 
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At last she said, “Poor old man! What suffering could be 
more intense than to watch the world trying to tear the cover- 
ings from one’s own past? Whether there is anything under 
these stones or not, he knows that they will not be content to stop 
until they have pryed into all his secrets.” 

“Poor, poor old man,” she said again, her eyes filling with 
tears and her voice breaking. “And yet I wish I could change 
places with him now.” 

“ Why ?” I asked. 

“They may take him away or kill him, and I have lived beside 
him all my life and have never done anything for him.” 

“ You must not allow your feelings to overcome your common 
sense because you are excited. You cannot believe that you have 
any personal duty toward this hardened old sinner.” 

“ Who is my neighbour?” she asked simply. 

“* What could you have done for him? 

“Ido not know,” she said thoughtfully, “I might have given 
him one of my guinea-pigs.” 

Childishness had not vexed me in the sunset light when I had 
leisure to humour it, but now it was out of place. We were cold and 
tired. The fate of a man’s life hung upon the issues of the hour. 

“Tt seems to me that you are talking nonsense,” I said rather 
sharply. ‘ What good could a guinea-pig do him? If you could 
have taught him the Commandments, and made him believe in the 
judgment to come, that would have been something.” 

“You do not understand me at all,” she said in her gentle, 
deliberate way. “I could not have taught him the Command- 
ments nor about the judgment, because in the bottom of his heart 
he knows all that well, and because he would not have listened to 
me. But Ido not think he knows what love is, either human or 
divine. Think what it would be not to have even the conception 
of love! A new idea will not be silenced; it will work and work 
in a man’s mind until it has found its relation to all the other 
ideas that are there—be they few or many—modifying them all. 
With patience I might have put the idea of love into this old man’s 
mind. I tried once smiling to him when I met him on the road, 
but he looked so wicked that I was frightened and gave it up. 
Now perhaps it is too late.” 

She leaned her cheek against the bar that she held. The heart- 
broken accent of her words surprised me. “I think you are © 
grieving yourself unnecessarily,” I said. ‘ You are kind to every- 
one. You never did him any harm.” 

“ There were two men who were handed down to world-long 
infamy by the most charitable Friend humanity ever had, and 
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that, not because of anything they did, but because they did 
nothing. Do you know,” she asked suddenly, turning her face 
towards me, “ where that ‘other side’ was, where the priest and 
the Levite passed i in the parable ?” 

“Do you mean the other side of the road ?” I asked wondering. 

“Yes,” she said ; “ but Christ Himself must have been standing 
on that road, because they passed from His right hand to His 
left, from the sheep to the goats, for it was ‘inasmuch as ye did 
it not.’” 

I did not feel impatient with her now, and we stood in silence 
for a little while. The splendid harvest moon was moving higher 
over the silent fields, one little train of fleece was round her in 
the empty sky. The light flooded everything except the pines, 
which, like morbid souls, wrapped themselves in impenetrable 
shadow. The Bossé house was white with it, and the highway. 
The form of the gate was drawn in clear shadow on the white 
ground at our feet. The wind came again and moaned in the 
trees, but this time it only brought me a feeling of pleasant con- 
trast, for, if others were unhappy, I was in sweet company. 

Ernest had become quiet and was looking and listening through 
the small windows which opened on the road. Annabel was doing 
her utmost to control the tears which were still falling silently. 
Her childlike sorrow, and her womanly effort to conceal it and 
pretend that she was not weeping, touched me to the heart. I 
could not bear to see her in such trouble, and I took her slender 
hands from the bar; they had become cold as the iron itself, and 
I held them in my own to warm them. 

“But Annabel,” I said gently, “the Gospel teaching holds up 
an ideal which is intended to be beyond our reach. No man can 
do his whole duty.” 

A gleam of amusement shot across her tear-stained face. “Itis 
you that are talking nonsense now,” she said sweetly. “Of course, 
it is no man’s duty to do what he cannot.” 

“T know it appears to be a paradox,” I answered, “but never- 
theless it is the truth.” 

“Truth!” she replied scornfully, her frame dilating with a 
sudden energy, her eyes flashing through her tears. “Truth! 
Yes, the sort of truth that you and such as you care about—you, 
who have accepted, without a moment’s earnest doubt and 
investigation, a code of miserable maxims degrading God’s truth 
to the level of your doctrines, and then made a magnificent virtue 
of verbal accuracy. I do not despise your verbal quibblings. I 
tell you frankly I will try to be more careful in what I say. But 
to reverence truth is to try to see beyond the outside of things— 
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to try to see the Power that makes them what they are; and if 
there is any Gospel it means that that Power is come within our 
reach and the ideal duty is not impossible to man.” 

She shook her hands from mine and turned away. Her 
vehemence startled me. Her tears had been suddenly dried by 
the fire of her indignation. The storm of feeling with which 
she had spoken was so entirely unlike anything I had seen in 
her before that I was filled with surprise and had no wish to 
speak, 

What I might ultimately have said I do not know, for our 
attention was absorbed by the men. They had begun digging 
and talking; then they dug in silence; now as they worked they 
shouted to one another until their shouts blended together and 
rose into a howl of triumphant hatred more horrible than any 
sound I have ever heard. It rings in my ears yet, and I shall hear 
it, when I think of it, until my dying day. There was confusion, 
and we could not tell in the moving and screaming what they 
were doing or trying to do. Some one shouted, “ Le meurtrier ! 
Le meurtrier sanguinaire !” Then the light went out in the house. 
Several voices tried to make themselves heard, but the howl rose 
again and drowned everything. 

“They have certainly found the poor woman’s remains,” I said 
to Annabel. 

“Yes,” she replied, but she had averted her face from the 
people and was looking away to the eastern sky. I thought she 
was praying, and who can estimate the result of such a prayer? 

The police officer had not expected this result of the search any 
more than Desbarrat, but he had shown his wisdom in setting the 
most lawless of the men to the hard labour. Those who were 
willing to help him in getting the wretched old man safely to the 
goal were still fresh. After some time we saw the crowd gather 
together in thick fight, and then, swearing, fighting, and 
struggling, a number of them made their way through the rest, 
holding Bossé between them. They put him in the vehicle with 
the policemen. It was drawn up close to us. I saw how meekly 
the old man stepped into it. His white hair blew about his head; 
they had not waited to find his hat. Then the Roi brothers held 
the others back while the police drove away. Gabriel Desbarrat, 
surprised by this unexpected proof of his stepfather’s guilt, was 
almost beside himself with excited triumph. He had the sense 
to see that, now that his end was gained, it was better to have the 
law with him rather than against him, and he made a speech from 
a post of the fence, stating that he had always agreed with his 
uncle that the only way to obtain justice was to keep within the 
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limits of the law, and that he had always known that his beloved 
mother (sa mere bien aimée) had been buried in that particular spot. 

While Desbarrat was still shouting some of the men were 
engaged in reverently making a rude fence round the grave of 
the uncovered skeleton. Ernest again demanded to be let out, 
but this time rather more politely. Like most passionate men he 
could not keep his anger long. Annabel went close to the door 
to hear what he said. 

“Tf you will promise to kiss and make it up, I'll let you out,” 
she said. 

“T shan’t.” 

“Very well,” she said cheerfully, and came away from the door 
again. 

This colloquy was repeated in almost exactly the same form 
several times, but finally, finding that she would abate nothing of 
her demand, Ernest gave the required promise. So she let him 
out, and they kissed and made it up very prettily. Then he went 
out on the road to talk with the men. In a few minutes he came 
back, his own wrongs quite forgotten in the excitement of the 
event. 

“ Well, at any rate,” he said rubbing his hands together with 
an important air, “this just teaches us one thing, doesn’t it? 
It shows that murder will out, doesn’t it? Now, Annabel, I hope 
that you are satisfied that I was right in saying that we should 
see justice done, and that remarkable things can happen in real 
life as well as in fiction.” 

* Fact,” I said, “is often stranger than fiction.” 

Annabel said nothing, and we went into the house. 


Cuapter LY. 


I pm not sleep that morning. I lay and listened, first to the 
retreating footsteps, and then to the pulse of the insect world 
which beat on in the heart of silence. I thought of the events of 
the night and of Annabel. I was now convinced that there was a 
depth of thought and feeling in her nature which I had not 
hitherto suspected, but both the thought and the feeling were 
sadly undisciplined. I had caught a glimpse of latent passion in 
the heart of the girl I loved—how strong I did not know or how far 
uncontrolled—and I felt bewildered like a man who, walking in a 
pleasant land, feels the rumble of volcanic surges beneath his feet. 
The dawn in swelling robes of pearly light came floating over the 
green earth, and the birds, after tuning their pipes for a little, 
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sang out in full chorus. The noise of their glad overture seemed 
to throb through the temple of the morning and resound again 
from its roof and walls. 

In the night I had said fact was stranger than fiction, and 
Annabel repeated my remark to me in the morning, when at 
breakfast the rumour reached us that the broken skeleton which 
had been found had proved in the daylight to be that of a calf. 
Even Ernest, who had been out, could not deny the fact. The 
authorities had been over from St. Luc to examine the bones; 
but they said that Bossé would be detained some time, for further 
investigation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thorold, it seemed, had actually spent the night 
undisturbed. The latter had not yet risen; the former now 
questioned us with interest. Annabel gave him a satirical and 
highly-coloured account of the whole affair in which Ernest’s 
name figured. His father was extremely shocked. 

“Ernest!” he exclaimed, “ is it possible ? ” 

The boy interrupted him. “Can’t you see, sir, that Annabel 
is inventing every word of it?” 

Mr. Thorold satisfied himself by a glance at the girl, and 
then, because he had been angry with Ernest, chid Annabel for 
her nonsense. He said it was too serious a matter for a joke. 

Of course for a week we talked of nothing but old Bossé’s 
affairs. Gossip averred that the calf had been a pet calf. The 
old dames of the neighbourhood, who rather pitied Bossé, suddenly 
remembered the story of its life and death with a minuteness and 
variation of detail which were most surprising. In speaking to 
one of them, Annabel said with a sympathetic shake of her head, 
“ And perhaps it had been like a friend to him for many years.” 
“ Sans doute,” replied the old woman with a pious sigh. The 
favour of the populace was gradually turning toward old Bossé, 
and, suspecting themselves to have done him injustice, they tried 
in their rough way to expiate the sin by being now unjust to 
Gabriel Desbarrat. His last excited and boastful speech on the 
night of the riot was remembered against him. One boy, meeting 
Desbarrat, went so far as to point with his thumb toward the 
uncovered bones of the calf and exclaim, “Sa mere bien aimée.” 
Desbarrat thrashed the boy till he roared again. The boy was 
the son of a widow, and one might therefore have supposed that 
there would be no one to take his part. Not so thought the 
widow, who turned a bucket of sour milk over Desbarrat the next 
time he passed under her window, remarking as she did so, in 
rich nasal patois, that she thus put it to its right purpose, for it 
was meant fora pig. No one sued the widow at law for damages. 
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While the little waves of popular feeling were thus quieting them- 
selves in the neighbourhood I found myself in the last month of my 
visit, and I knew that if I was going to make love to Annabel it 
was time to begin; yet one by one the days passed in the tranquil 
weather and I found the purpose of my mind still unsettled with 
regard to her. I loved her in a certain way, it was true, and at 
times I could not withhold myself from striving by word and 
action to win her love, but my better judgment refused to sanction 
the impulse of my heart and remained in suspense. Her reserve 
of manner, however, soon broke down before the evidences of my 
regard, and one day she informed me with perfect candour that 
she had formerly disliked me, but, having gradually learned to 
see the good points in my character, she was now willing to 
become my friend. This declaration once made there was some- 
thing most charming and original in the openness with which she 
showed her friendship for me. The pleasure of such a friendship 
was evidently novel and interesting to her, and, never having 
learned to see the safety that lies in conventionalities, she quite 
frankly sought opportunities for conversation, and sometimes did 
so when I should have thought it wiser to have held aloof. Thus, 
with mutual pleasure, though not without misgivings on my side, 
we drifted into intimate companionship. I think if I had been 
quite certain that this friendship betokened love on her part I 
could not have refrained at that time from opening my heart to 
her, but she would not give me this assurance, and Procrasti- 
nation, that monstrous thief of summer days, whispered to 
me to put off speaking to her yet awhile, and I listened to his 
advice. 

About three weeks after our old neighbour had been driven 
handcuffed to goal in the dead of night, he walked quietly back 
one sunny morning with a small blue bundle slung, French 
fashion, over his shoulder. It was a comfortless enough home- 
coming, for his house had stood open to wind and weather since he 
had left it, and, if it contained any recesses to him sacred, they 
had been profaned by the common gaze. His dog was dead, his 
chickens could hardly welcome him, and humanity, when forced 
to walk upon the road on which he lived, passed by on the 
other side. This old man was neither justified nor condemned, 
for, while the authorities could find no proof of the murder, all 
their enquiries had failed to bring testimony with regard to the 
missing woman. But, although the neighbours still feared and 
disliked him, the reaction of feeling which had set in against 
Desbarrat caused many to proclaim their belief in his innocence. 

“Tt is extraordinary,” said Annabel, “how averse the ordinary 
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mind is to saying, ‘I do not know.’ If it cannot hold one opinion 
it will hold another, and the one is usually as groundless as the 
other. Opinion is a sort of corset in which foolishness props 
itself up: wisdom has enough backbone to stand without it.” 

That day I met Annabel on the road with a loaf of buckwheat 
bread in her hand and her own terrier pup in her arms. She 
would not tell me where she was going, but{I knew well enough, 
and, thinking such visits hardly safe, I purposely mentioned it at 
the dinner-table. 

Mr. Thorold said, “ Do you mean to say, Annabel, that you are 
so imprudent as to visit that ill-favoured old villain?” 

“No, dear uncle, I did not mean to say anything about it.” 

“You must be prudent,” he said more mildly. 

Ernest and I both urged that Annabel had not learned what 
prudence was, 

“T have,” she said. 

“You should never contradict those who are wiser than 
yourself,” said Ernest. 

“T never do,” she replied gently, and under this concise reproof 
we were forced to be silent. 

Gabriel Desbarrat disappeared, and it}was rumoured that he 
had gone back to New York, although his business there, of which 
he boasted, was now supposed to be more visionary than the 
ghostly vision which had sent him to St. Luc. 

“At least,” said Ernest, “he will break pretty Therdse’s 
heart.” 

“She has an excellent constitution,” said Annabel, “which is 
the main point in a love affair. I fear she will not even look pale 
and thin.” 

The next morning, as we passed on the road, we saw pretty 
Therése again tending her flowers alone. If she was sad, as she 
told us with simplicity she was, there was no trace of it upon her 
beautiful face. 

I finished the portrait, and the time of my visit was drawing to 
a close. All around us the harvest was gathered in; the blue- 
winged bird that heralds the Canadian autumn was flitting, 
flitting everywhere about the land, and the azure aster blossomed 
round the yellow stubble fields. Those last weeks were all pure 
joy when I could be at Annabel’s side, and yet I never asked her 
to be my wife. It is hard for me to explain why I did not. She 
was a girl of earnest thought and heavenly desires. I admire wit 
in a woman and I admired Annabel; but for a wife I should be 
content with a more ordinary mind, perhaps even with more 
humble aspirations. No man wishes to be constantly surprised by 
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his wife’s theories or to feel that at any moment he may become 
the victim of her love of fun. If I could have had proof that she 
loved me I should have married her, but it was as hard to bring 
Annabel’s feeling to the test as it is to catch a butterfly ; as often 
as I tried to lead her to show me her heart her light wit would 
flash from that subject to some other, like those gleams of colour 
that glance from the flower on which you hope they will rest to 
alight and glitter upon some happy blossom halfa field away. At 
last, weary of the attempt, I tried to give her some warning of my 
own cold-heartedness. 

One afternoon, when the heat of the day was over, I went out of 
the drawing-room to enjoy the cool air that came with the sunset. 
I found Annabel standing outside the front door, leaning against 
its stonework and idly surveying the beauty of the evening. The 
sun had gone down behind the house, so that the lawn at our feet 
was in shadow. The flowers about us were closing their petals, 
and the creeper upon the house shook out its long tendrils in the 
evening breeze. One of them blew over Annabel’s shoulder as 
she stood, and she put up her hand to caress its leaves, holding it 
there upon her breast. The trees were thick and heavy at our 
right, but across the lawn in front we saw the fields and sky, and 
on the other side a single row of feathery poplar trees made a 
light fluttering screen between us and the bending river. We 
never grew tired of looking at the fields; the house stood upon a 
slight hillock and we could see them for miles around with their 
rows of pollard poplar here and there along the fences, and 
sometimes a piece of bosky pasture land. They were all hues of 
gold and russet now in the evening light, and beyond them was 
the forest, and all about the edge of the flat world pink air lay 
still in level folds under the cloudless blue. 

I had something to say to Annabel, but I did not find it at all 
easy to begin, particularly as she seemed much more interested in 
looking about her than in talking to me. I had thought that the 
best way to word my warning would be to express the hope that 
she would one day be happily married, but it was necessary to 
find some preface for the’ expression of such a wish. At last I 
said, “ What sort of society do you have here in the winter? 
There are some English people in St. Luc, I hear. Do you never 
meet any men that you like?” 

With her head leaning backward against the stone and her eyes 
still upon the fields she answered me with lazy unconcern, “ Ob, 
yes, there are some English families in St. Luc, in winter. They 
are very good sort of people, sensible, and well educated as far as 
lesson books go. What they chiefly need is a soupgon of general 
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information which might perhaps take away from the utter 
dullness of their conversation. For instance, this spring Ernest 
and I went to a picnic there. After luncheon I perceived that 
the damsels and swains had been equally matched in numbers, and 
that it was their conception of happiness that each couple should 
walk about together. Ernest deserted me for a girl in blue, and 
I found myself sitting by the broken fragments with a man who 
was urging me to walk with him; so I remarked, a little crossly, 
‘I suppose in Rome we must do as the Romans do.’ He looked 
at me inquiringly for a minute and then said earnestly, ‘How do 
the Romans do?’ And therein was my ignorance exposed, not 
his; for I am sure I do not know how the Romans do. I have 
regretted ever since that I did not reply, ‘ Very well, I thank 
you.’ That would have so completely confused the poor young 
man.” 

Her pretty lips curled over these last words with a smile of 
inward delight at the picture they suggested, and my face grew 
suddenly hot at the thought of my first adventure in conversation 
with her at the dinner table. 

“ You ought not to enjoy making people uncomfortable in that 
way,” I said. “Why did you not walk with him pleasantly ? 
What was he like?” 

“ Something like you,” said Annabel idly ; “ not very tall, with a 
rather well-cut chin. They had some glees afterwards, and he 
sang a little out of tune, just as you do.” 

I saw that she was in her most perverse mood. I believe by 
some subtle sympathy she divined what I had come to say. I 
said, “I suppose I must take your words as a proof of your 
sisterly friendship for me, otherwise they are hardly polite.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said, turning her wonderful eyes 
to me with a look of innocent pleading. ‘I did not mean to be 
rude ; I really was not thinking what I said, I was only telling you 
what he was like.” 

Had this been true it certainly would not have detracted from 
the sting of her words, but I knew too well that the innocence 
was feigned. “If he was at all like me, he must have been 
uninteresting indeed,” I said dryly; “perhaps you will kindly 
favour me with a list of your requirements in a young man.” 

“Six feet two—and a beard—musical—and a Christian,” replied 
Annabel, telling off the four items upon her fingers with a 
moment’s pause for reflection before each. 

If I had expected any answer to my question it was a further 
ppology, and I was so much astonished by her prompt category 


that I stood silent. Annabel again leaned lazily back against the 
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stone and watched the changes of the evening light. If I had 
been certain that by making a declaration of love I could have 
caused her to stand there abashed before me with eyes cast down, 
I think I would have risked my life’s happiness to have had the 
power at that moment to put her to confusion; but I felt 
impotent to touch her perfect self-command. I could not even 
fancy Annabel blushing with down-cast looks. It was one of her 
faults that she constantly looked before her out of her big gray 
eyes, and I sometimes suspected that when she least appeared 
to be observing what she saw she was observing most. It was 
some time before I spoke again, and in the silence my anger grew 
more calm. 

“Even though I do not possess your list of virtues, Annabel, 
except perhaps the last, I know that you have allowed me to 
regard you with brotherly interest, and-——” 

“Do look at that cow in our meadow!” she interrupted. “Did 
you ever see anything so funny as the way it and its shadow are 
walking along? I beg your pardon, go on with what you were 
saying.” . 

“T was only going to say that I may not have a chance of 
talking to you alone again, and when I am gone I shall hope soon 
to hear that you are comfortably settled in a home of your own. 
I hope you will always look back to our friendship with pleasure, 
and believe that although I may sometimes have seemed to you 
inconsiderate I have not consulted my own pleasure so much as I 
have endeavoured earnestly to consider both your highest welfare 
and my own.” 

She looked at me with eyes wide open in unaffected astonish- 
ment, Iam sure that this time her surprise was real, although I 
cannot tell exactly what caused it. She was startled at last out 
of her indifference and stood facing me, apparently thinking of 
what I had said. Then suddenly, as some thought struck her, 
the flame of an internal fire leaped to her cheeks and she turned to 
me with earnest eyes. “Richard, believe me, the human power 
of thought and calculation is a very fallible thing, while when a 
man is a good man and trying to do right, his impulses are often 
sent from God.” 

When she had said this she left me and went into the house. 
Dear girl! There was a sort of divine pity in her eyes as she 
spoke. Was it for me, or for herself, or both? Ifshe loved me 
this was the one protest which she made against the course I had 
taken, the one word of pleading that she uttered for her own 
happiness. Neither by look nor sign did she refer to the subject 
again, but when I went in to dinner that night she was not there. 
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She had gone to her room with a headache, they said. It was the 
only evening in the three months that we spent without her, and 
it was, as she had said of the society of St. Luc, unutterably dull. 

It was the shooting season and it had become Annabel’s 
business to go with Ernest up the river before breakfast and 
paddle his canoe for him. One morning I went with them, and I 
have a happy recollection of a reedy river and a crimson dawn, 
of wild duck seen for a moment against the sky and then lost in 
the noise and smoke of the gun. It was real work this canoeing, 
requiring quickness of perception and control of nerve; yet 
Ernest would not let me touch the paddle when he could get 
Annabel to work for him. It required absolute silence, too; and 
Annabel could perceive and be silent. 

I did not go with them often, and it was after they had been out 
together one morning that I said good-bye and started for my 
home-bound ship. In the last days the thought of the parting 
scene with Annabel haunted me like a nightmare. I felt that 
when our eyes should meet for the last time I could not fail to 
read her inmost soul, and, like a veritable coward, I feared I knew 
not what. Oddly enough, I nearly started without saying good- 
bye to her at all, for she and Ernest did not return to breakfast. 
I had taken leave of Mrs. Thorold and the trap was at the door 
with my portmanteau upon it before they came from the river. I 
stood upon the threshold talking to a young gardener who was 
working among the flowers when they came racing over the lawn 
Ernest with his gun, and Annabel in her loose boating frock. 

“You have missed your breakfast,” I said. 

“ Never mind,” said Annabel. “ you only had duck. We are so 
tired of eating duck.” And this indeed I felt to be the sentiment 
of us all. 

“T hope you have a parting blessing for me, now you have 
come?” I said. 

“We are so sorry you are going,” she said, still breathless. 
“‘ We ran all the way from the river to be in time to say good-bye 
to you. I hope you will have a very pleasant voyage.” 

‘“‘ Yes, while we were out we decided that on the whole you were 
a thoroughly good fellow,” said Ernest. “ We shouldn’t mind if 
you came back.” 

“ Indeed, we shall miss you,” said Annabel, clasping her hands. 
“T shall miss you very much indeed. I hope you will come back 
to see us.” 

I was a little overwhelmed by this unexpected expression of 
regard from them both. “No,” I said gravely, “I do not expect 
to be able to come back.” 
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“Have you some luncheon?” asked Annabel instantly. “We 
should not mind in the slightest giving you half-a-dozen couple 
of roast duck.” She flew off for some luncheon for me and, with 
the pertinacity which women have about such matters, insisted 
on putting it into my handbag. I did not want it, but I enjoyed 
her care and attention. 

“Good-bye, Annabel,” I said, pressing her hand. 

“Good-bye,” she said, returning my glance with her sweetest 
smile. 

When we drove away they waved their hands to us. When we 
looked back from the gate they were pretending to weep. The 
horses walked up the road, and I watched this dramatic perform- 
ance for a little way, then some trees hid the house from us. 
When we saw them again they were occupied with something else. 
Ernest and the gardener were stooping down to examine some- 
thing on the ground. Annabel was tiptoe upon an inverted 
flower-pot, uplifting a small watering-can which she was carefully 
upsetting over Ernest as she held back her skirts with the other 
hand. Among her flowers, with the old house for a background, 
for a moment we saw her, graceful in every line, a very mischief 
incarnate. Then we drove out of sight. 

“You see they have forgotten our very existence already,” said 
Mr. Thorold. 

But I was not so sure. I think Annabel knew very well that 
we should see them from that gap in the trees, and I could not 
but confess that she had baffled my solicitude to the last. 

Sweet Annabel! I often think of her. I think a man in this 
life is at certain times given opportunities by which, if he grasp 
them, he may rise to be something higher than he has been before. 
In some moments I feel sadly that in slighting Annabel’s affection 
and friendship, I have slighted such an opportunity which the 
heavenly power will not hold out to me again. For the most 
part, however, I believe I did wisely in leaving her. I sometimes 
doubt if I ever really understood her character, and it may be 
that she never once thought of me in the way of love. As to that 
perhaps I am not the best judge. 

L. Dovaat. 
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Dryden and Den Zonson, 


Wuen the writings and the conduct of a man like Dryden have been 
estimated from the moral point of view, and labelled for praise 
or blame accordingly, it is obvious that the last word has not 
yet been said about him. We have not really added much to 
our knowledge until we have inquired into his literary influence 
on posterity, and also (which is the subject of the present paper) 
into the causes which made him what he was. 

In this branch of the subject the moral and literary defects of 
an author may be of equal value with his excellences, as equally 
pointing back to the causes which led up to them. And if we 
elect to proceed by way of a comparison with the typical 
representative of the generation immediately preceding, a 
position which Ben Jonson may be accepted as holding with 
regard to Dryden, we may expect beforehand that such a 
comparison will be extremely instructive. 

Among the writers of the seventeenth century these two may 
be placed in a class by themselves, as having founded, or 
endeavoured to found, a new critical school of literature, 
enforcing its principles both by precept and example. The 
difference between them seems to be that the influence of the 
older writer died out, ‘while that of the younger continues 
to this day—in other words, that Dryden succeeded where 
Jonson failed. If this point be either admitted or demonstrated, 
and if it be further possible to show that Dryden began by a 
conscious reference backwards to Jonson, of whose mistakes his 
own are in almost every case imitations, and that Dryden’s work 
improved in course of time, in proportion as he freed himself 
from Jonsonian influences, it will be seen that the establishment 
of such a parallel may be a matter of importance. 

Ben Jonson was a man of great natural ability, keen obser- 
vation, and broad humour. As regards the external circum- 
stances which made him what he was, they may be summed up 
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by saying that he was formed by the Renaissance, and that he 
was the Poet-Laureate of James I. The term “ Renaissance,” 
however, may be very misleading if it causes us to draw too 
strong a line, for example, between the works of Chaucer and 
those of Shakespeare. As the English language, viewed in its 
entirety as an instrument for the expression of thought, is very 
largely a romance-language, so the English literature, in its 
birth and growth, is to all intents and purposes a romance- 
literature. The influences which formed Chaucer were French, 
Italian, and Provengal. The same influences appear in Shake- 
speare and Spenser, although by their time the Italian element 
had become so strong, that it is often the only one of the three 
that need be considered. Shakespeare and Spenser may thus be 
viewed as Romance (not to say Italianised) writers, partially 
modified by the influences of ancient Greece and Rome, which 
were recalled to strong life by the Renaissance. The com- 
parative elevation and purity of tone which marks the era of the 
“Maiden Queen” is an attribute which was destined to be 
subsequently overcast, however strongly it reappears in Milton 
and some others. The falling off is due to a corresponding 
variation in the tone of the Court, which in the times of 
Elizabeth, James I., and Charles II., respectively, wielded a 
literary influence capable of a ready explanation, though stronger 
than can be easily realised by us of the present time. Those who 
live to please must please to live ; and if Dryden, as representing 
the Restoration, has incurred just and severe censure, he was, 
after all, not so much more blameworthy than his official 
predecessor in the Laureateship. 

The atmosphere of the Court of James I. was poisonous toJonson’s 
work as to some other things. Murders, or suspected murders, 
low and gross language, a tone of mind which nothing disgusts, a 
depraved liking for literary stiffness and pedantry, a taste for 
horrors in tragedy, and for unsavoury jests in comedy—something 
like this made up the literary spirit which Jonson, as the Poet- 
Laureate, was bound to represent. There is not here much 
question of private character; as a morally robust and manly 
individual, Jonson was probably a better man than Dryden; but 
this does not prevent the existence of blemishes in his work from 
which the latter would have shrunk. To mention one instance 
only, the list of characters in Volpone, esteemed one of the best of 
Jonson’s comedies, is such as cannot be found in Shakespeare 
or Dryden either. Macaulay has compared the Restoration 
dramatists to animals which are protected by their scent. The 
same remark applies, with at least equal force, to Jonson. 
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The dramatic work of Ben Jonson had, in its earlier stages, the 
unique advantage of being carried on under the influence and 
auspices of Shakespeare, who developed in him the natural gift 
by which he is most widely and most worthily remembered, that 
of lyrical poetry. The author of “ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes,” and of “Still to be neat, still to be drest,” has certainly 
taken a first class in that branch of literature. The first and 
perhaps the best of Jonson’s comedies (though herein we are at 
issue with Dryden, who prefers the Silent Woman) was Every 
Man in his Humour, which was played in the last years of 
Elizabeth’s reign—Shakespeare himself taking a part in it—and 
which was thought worthy of revival in our own time by Charles 
Dickens himself. In its broad and rich humour there is much to 
remind us of the creator of Falstaff; but indications are not 
wanting of the faults, presently to be noticed, which have tended 
to make Jonson, like Dryden, rather a name than a reality to the 
general reader. 

That our two poets both worked under the deliberate conscious- 
ness that they were the exponents of certain critical principles is 
sufficiently proved by their prefaces. The elder writer, in 
particular, had so much of the schoolmaster in him as to publish 
an English grammar. 

What then were Jonson’s weak points, and how did Dryden 
deal with them? If we can imagine Jonson drawing up a list of 
practical rules for literary, and especially for dramatic work, they 
might have included the following : 

(1.) One can never have too much of a good thing. Indramatic 
composition, brevity and terseness need by no means be con- 
sidered. 

(2.) The Greek and Latin writers are classic in the strictest 
sense of the word. The more we imitate them and copy from 
them, the better. Long translations from Ovid and Juvenal are 
perfectly in place in an English comedy; and a London audience 
will always be gratified by a word or line reproduced in the 
original language. 

(3.) The object of an author is to instruct. We must not, 
therefore, be afraid of abstruse and learned allusion. For example, 
every Englishman should be acquainted with the laws of his 
country, and a string of legal maxims may be effectively used to 
brighten up a comic scene. The Latin language should in this 
case be employed. 

(4.) The drama should always have a moral tendency. But as 
regards separate expressions and allusions, our classical models 
will support us in an unbounded liberty. 
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(5.) The Italian masque is so noble a branch of the drama, that 
the more you have of it, and the more lengthy, the better. 

(6.) The humour of an individual character consists in a single 
eccentricity harped upon until a baby would understand it. For 
example, a gentleman who dislikes noise may be made very funny 
on the stage. By all means introduce such a one, and work his 
peculiarity to the last gasp. If it is the only point of the least 
interest about him, that will not matter. 

(7.) It is a mistake to think that puns are out of place in a 
regular comedy. On the contrary, you can hardly have too many 
of them. “ Peace” and “ pease” makes a very good one; so does 
“poesy” and “posy.” “Roger Bacon” pronounced “ Rasher 
Bacon” ought to bring down the house. If one of your characters 
has to say something like this, “Open the book and read the 
contents,” the proper reply, “This contents me not,” will at once 
suggest itself to you. 

(8.) The three unities of time, place, and action are to be 
maintained as far as possible. 

(9.) There is a valuable literary artifice which my namesake, 
Samuel Johnson, will one day describe as a mark of the school 
which he calls “metaphysical,” by which I suppose he means 
“hyper-physical,” or unnatural. ‘This consists in hunting over 
all nature and art for the most far-fetched comparisons, such as 
no unlearned person could possibly dream of. My follower, Mr. 
Cowley, will illustrate this by giving a medical turn to his appeal 
to a cruel mistress, as thus: 


“Gently, ah, gently, Madam, touch 
The wounds which you yourself have made: 
That pain must needs be very much 
Which makes me of your hand afraid. 
Cordials of pity give me now, 
For I too weak for purgings grow.” 


The case may be briefly stated thus. The ideas of literary art 
that prevailed from 1550 to 1650 were such as would make any 
work tedious and unreadable. The genius of Shakespeare did not 
entirely save itself from this danger, while that of Spenser was 
almost overwhelmed by it. Its effect on Bacon was, that his best 
writing is in Latin, not English. Liberty where there ought to 
have been restriction, and restriction where there ought to have 
been liberty, combined in Jonson’s case to destroy the effect which 
might have been expected from a great genius trained by Shake- 
speare. Tediousness is, according to Dr. Johnson, the most fatal 
of all literary defects, and Ben Jonson may too truly be charged 
with it. 
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But this was just the fault which the Court of the Restoration, 
the most lively, witty, and literary ever known in England, was 
the least likely to endure. We are then to imagine Dryden, 
early in the year 1662, attempting dramatic work which should 
please the new generation, and yet maintain a link with the past. 
He at once laid his finger on several weak points. Lengthiness, 
wordiness, atrocious puns, were to be things forbidden. From 
the very first his scenes are much shorter, with a more continual 
variety, and a pointed dialogue developing into the battledore- 
and-shuttlecock of repartee. These points reserved, he then 
looked back, as was probably his wisest course, to the earliest 
comedy of -Jonson, and produced his own Wild Gallant, which 
bears witness to a study of Every Man in his Humour, and 
contains more than one quotation from Shakespeare. It is the 
only comedy of Dryden in which low-class characters appear, 
after the manner of Captain Bobadil and his acquaintances. It 
was brought out a few months before Dryden’s marriage with 
Lady Elizabeth Howard; and its leading character is a “ Lady ” 
Constance, the only case in which Dryden employs that title. 
Possibly this may have been intended as a compliment, though a 
rather equivocal.one, on the whole, to his future wife. 

His next play, the Rival Ladies, may be described as a shadow 
of the Two Gentlemen of Verona, with a Spanish plot, and a 
rhymed dialogue in the serious parts. 

At this point begins the radical though gradual change which 
was Dryden’s contribution to the development of literature in 
England. The Latin and Italian models having been permanently 
discarded, ideas were now adopted from France, and plots from 
Spain, in about equal measure for tragedy and comedy. For this 
there was much to be said. The history of Spain must then have 
seemed more interesting than that of any other modern nation, 
including as it did the stirring times of Ferdinand and Charles V., 
with the conquests of Granada, Mexico, and Peru. Dryden made 
full use of these subjects in his tragedies, wherein he has been 
followed by others. He adopted the Spanish comedy of intrigue, 
often placing his plots in the country from which it came. The 
rhymed dialogue of his tragedies came from France—his comedies 
were not uninfluenced by Moliére. In this way began the school 
of “ genteel comedy,” so called, which maintained itself down to 
the time of Sheridan inclusive, and which exhibits groups of 
brilliant and cultivated people engaged in a continual fence of 
witty repartee—the natural result of a recoil from Jonsonian 
vulgarity and tediousness; and, “artificial” as it is sometimes 
called, at all events more agreeably artificial than the school which 
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preceded it. Its weak points are really two: the one, to put it 
mildly, that the sacredness of marriage is completely ignored by it, 
by Sheridan as much as by Congreve or Dryden; the other that 
it represents only one class of society, the valets and waiting- 
maids who appear in it being merely conventional instruments of 
the plot. The time had not yet come when a gallery crowded 
with working men and women were to laugh and cry over the 
adventures of Sam Gerridge and the Eccles family. 

In the year 1672, when this revolution was pretty well com- 
pleted, Dryden became involved in a controversy arising out of 
some severe remarks made by him on the Elizabethan writers in 
general, and on Jonson in particular: not excluding Shakespeare 
himself from censure. Dryden had claimed a superior refinement 
for the writers of his own day, and implicitly for himself, produced 
by a genteel association with the Court. His explanation of this 
was much more satisfactory than might be expected. His allega- 
tions against the older school were, on the whole, such as have 
been already described; and he had shown quite enough 
admiration of both Shakespeare and Jonson to be acquitted of 
any unworthy desire to disparage them. “I know,” he says, “I 
honour Ben Jonson more than my little critics; because, without 
vanity, I may own I understand him better.” He praises Jonson 
for the strong and well-maintained articulation of his plots and 
for the broad humour of his characters. 


“ But,” he says, “the poets of this age will be more wary than to 
imitate the meanness of his persons. Gentlemen will now be entertained 
with the follies of each other; and the conversation which they would 
avoid in the street can be no jest to them in the theatre.” 


So wrote the initiator of the style which produced the School 
for Scandal, and it may well be questioned whether anything so 
good as that comedy could ever have proceeded from the school of 
Jonson. The truth is, that a comedy of life which should re- 
present all ranks equally well would require such a fund of 
experiences in the writer, and such a power of reproducing them, 
as could hardly be expected to exist in any one man, unless he 
were a second Shakespeare. But the work left by the late Mr. 
Robertson may go far towards showing us that such a thing is 
still possible. 

Dryden explains the reference to his own association with the 
Court in a way which may be accepted, on Sir Walter Scott's 
authority, as containing much sober truth. He says that the 
French polish introduced by Charles II. had broken through the 
English stiffness and reserve, so that “the fire of the English 
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wit, which was before stifled under a constrained, melancholy way 
of breeding, began first to display its force, by mixing the solidity 
of our nation with the air and gaiety of our neighbours.” He 
adds that the poets of his time were only following the lead of 
the whole nation, by reproducing the brilliant conversation of the 
Court. This lends force to the strong view which may fairly be 
held as to the amount which our nation has learnt, and has still 
to learn, from France. 

Of Dryden’s comedies, then, it may be sufficient to say that, 
while they missed success themselves for very cogent reasons, they 
yet paved the way for the success of others. Of the blank-verse 
tragedies, which are esteemed the best of his dramatic works, we 
have nothing particular to say. But the rhymed heroic tragedies, 
whatever else may be said of them, are very remarkable produc- 
tions, which maintained their popularity for some time. On the 
one hand, they have been unmercifully and very cleverly parodied, 
on the other they were written by a theatrical manager well 
versed in the business of the stage; they were clearly used as 
libretti for spectacular melodrama; and lastly, they, along with 
many successful French tragedies, point to the conclusion that 
rhyme has more dramatic value than may hitherto have been 
supposed. If there is room for the display of tragic power in an 
Italian opera, and if music may even assist the dramatic effect, 
why should either metre or rhyme be such a hindrance toit? As 
to what may be said against the rhymed dialogue of repartee, the 
short quotation made by Sir Walter Scott from Butler’s lengthy 
parody, entitled “‘ Repartees between Cat and Puss,” may be partly 
copied here, as showing the general character of a dialogue in this 
style between a hero and a heroine, and also the nature of the 
objections to it (puss, on the tiles, claws his interlocutor, who 
thus replies) : 


“ Cat.—Forbear, foul ravisher, this rude address: 
Canst thou at once both injure and caress ? 
Puss.—Thou hast bewitched me with thy powerful charms, 
And I, by drawing blood, would cure my harms. 
Cat.—He that does love would set his heart a tilt, 
Ere one drop of his lady’s should be spilt. 
Puss.—Your wounds are but without, and mine within, 
You wound my heart, and I but prick your skin; 
And while your eyes pierce deeper than my claws, 
You blame the effect, of which you are the cause. 
Cat.—How could my guiltless eyes your heart invade, 
Had it not first been by your own betrayed ? 
Hence ’tis, my greatest crime has only been 
(Not in mine eyes, but yours) in being seen.” 
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This is a good parody. But one story is good until another is 
told. What really was the thing parodied? A sample of it may 
be found in the ‘Indian Emperor,’ more artificial than anything 
else of the kind in Dryden, inasmuch as it is written, not in 
couplets, but in the difficult quatrain stanza. Montezuma, Emperor 
of Mexico, has a stately and beautiful daughter, Cydaria, between 
whom and Cortez, the Spanish invader, there is of course a love 
affair. When they are left alone together for the first time, the 
following dialogue occurs: 


“ Cydaria (aside).—My father’s gone, and yet I cannot go; 
Sure I have something lost or left behind! 
Cortez (aside).—Like travellers who wander in the snow, 
I on her beauty gaze till I am blind. 
Cyd.—Thick breath, quick pulse and heaving of my heart, 
All signs of some unwonted change appear; 
I find myself unwilling to depart, 
And yet I know not why I would be here. 
Stranger, you raise such torments in my breast, 
That when I go (if I must go again) 
Tl tell my father you have robbed my rest, 
And to him of your injuries complain. 


Cort—Unknown, I swear, those wrongs were which I wrought, 

But my complaints will much more just appear, 

Who from another world my freedom brought, 

And to your conquering eyes have lost it here. 
Cyd.—Where is that other world from whence you came? 
Cort.—Beyond the ocean, far from hence it lies! 

Cyd.—Your other world I fear, is then the same, 

That souls must go to when the body dies. 

But what’s the cause that keeps you here with me? 

That I may know what keeps me here with you? 
Cort.—Mine is a love which must perpetual be 
If you can be so just as I am true.” 


The dialogue is here broken off. There can be no doubt that 
Dryden wrote it with a view to its effect on the stage, and we can 
imagine that, delivered by competent actors, the effect might 
be considerable. The charge of hasty work often made against 
Dryden must fail in this case. Nothing was ever more carefully 
and deliberately constructed. It is essentially a lyrical dialogue— 
in other words it is “ spoken opera,” only one degree less artificial 
than if it were set to music. If it were ever to be so employed, 
the composition which had such a libretto should be of a high 
order indeed. Those who admire it as it stands will probaly 
have learnt the value of form in relation to material, as illustrated 
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by the similar work of Victor Hugo. 
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Like much else of Dryden’s 
work, it is curious, if not unique. 

Dryden’s theory of the dramatic unities was not essentially 
different from Jonson’s. Whether admittedly or not, they repre- 
sent practical rules which are not wholly neglected by any 
dramatic author of importance. The “ metaphysical” heresy 
which prevailed in Dryden’s youth retained its influence with him 
long enough to get him into serious hot water with the critics. 
His schoolboy effusion has not been spared, in which, on the 
subject of the small-pox which killed a schoolfellow, he had 
written : 


“ Each little pimple had a tear in it 
To wail the fault its rising did commit. 
No comet need foretell his change drew on, 
Whose corpse might seem a con-stell-a-ti-on.” 


‘Annus Mirabilis’ itself has been satirised often enough for 
defects of this kind, and the last notable instance of it is just as 
bad as any other, where Montezuma, after arguing a theological 
point with considerable acumen while stretched on the rack, finds 
a neat and appropriate simile on which to expend his last 
breath : 


“ Still less and less my boiling spirits flow, 
And I grow stiff, as cooling metals do.” (Dies.) 


And with the last breath of Montezuma evaporates finally the 
influence of Jonson. 

It might at first sight seem strange enough that even in such 
a cursory account of those times as this is, the name of Milton 
should have hardly occurred at all. And when it is further 
remembered that Dryden revered and admired the great epic poet 
of England at a time when very few were found to do so, it might 
have been expected that something should be said of him beyond 
the mere reference to Dryden’s rather dubious adaptation from the 
‘Paradise Lost,’ and to a few scattered Miltonian expressions of 
his, which it would of course be possible to make. The truth 
is, that in our literary history both Shakespeare and Milton stand 
apart by themselves, too inimitable and too spontaneous either 
to found a critical school or to carry with them any long train of 
followers. Andas regards Milton, he may be viewed as a gigantic 
survival of the Elizabethan period, more Italianised than Spenser, 
more of the Puritan Englishman than was Shakespeare. “ His 
soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” 
If there is one fault more fatal than another to the poet and 
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dramatist, it is the unseasonable desire to be instructive. Both 
Jonson and Dryden were something of culprits in this way, as 
may be shown by a short extract from the dialogue above referred 
to between the dying Montezuma and a Christian priest. It must 
! have been written by one who, having something to say, did not 
care how he said it, if only it reached the ears of the public. It is 
useless to complain of the dramatic incongruity of a passage which 
should rather be classed with ‘ Religio Laici’ and the ‘ Hind and 
Panther,’ as exhibiting a stage in the growth of Dryden’s religious 
opinions. 








“ Montezuma.—Since all religions with each other fight, 
While only one can lead us in the right, 
Until that one hath some more certain mark, 
Poor human kind must wander in the dark. 


Priest.—All, under various names, adore and love 
One Power immense, which ever rules above: 
Vice to abhor, and virtue to pursue, 
Is both believed and taught by us and you; 
But here our worship takes another way— 


Mont.—Where both agree, ’tis there most safe to stay. 


Priest.—If in this middle way you still pretend 
To stay, your journey never will have end. 


Mont.—Howe’er, ’tis better in the midst to stay, 
Than wander farther in uncertain way. 


Priest—But we by martyrdom our faith avow. 
Mont.—You do no more than I for ours do now. 


Priest.—Since age by erring childhood is misled, 
Refer yourself to our unerring head. 


Mont.—Man, and not err! what reason can you give? 





Priest—Renounce that carnal reason, and believe. 


Mont.—The light of nature should I thus betray, 
*T were to wink hard, that I might see the day.” 


That Dryden knew little and cared little about theology has 
been asserted by Macaulay and others. How far his beliefs 
influenced his conduct is another question ; but his writings con- 
tinually exhibit that infusion of Biblical and theological ideas 
which indicates a strong and spontaneous interest in these subjects. 
In this, as in all other points, Dryden was the creation and the 
representative of his period. 

The exclusive attention that has been given in this paper to the 
| dramatic works of Dryden is, it need hardly be said, not produced 
by any material difference from the general opinion, which prefers 

Dryden’s adapted tales, and especially his satires. Itis his unique 
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position in these matters which makes them difficult to handle from 
our present point of view, which has sought as far as possible to 
trace out causes and effects. Who can say where that great power 
of satire comes from, which he certainly learnt from no one else? 
And what school of satirists (did the demand for it exist) was 
such an inimitable worker likely to leave behind him? But his 
dramatic works are on common ground with those that preceded 
and followed them, and it is by them, and by his essays written 
in connection with them, that we are enabled to fix the very 
important place which he holds in the history of English 
literature. 

‘Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Saintsbury have provided us with a 
list of Drydenian localities. Most of them are in Northampton- 
shire, those in the valley of the Nene including Aldwinkle Vicarage, 
where the room is known in which he was born ; Tichmarsh, where 
his parents lived ; Oundle, which may have been his preparatory 
school, and others. In the same county is Blakesley, where he 
owned land, and Castle Ashby, the seat of the Dryden family. To 
these we have to add the well-known house in Gerrard Street, 
where he lived many years and died; Charlton, in Wiltshire, a 
possession of his wife’s family, where ‘Annus Mirabilis’ was 
written ; a “Dryden’s Walk” at Croxall in Staffordshire, where 
Dryden is said to have visited Lord Dorset; also Westminster 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge, the places of his education. 
‘The Hind and Panther’ is traditionally said to have been 
written in the woodland glades of Rushton near Kettering, once 
the seat of the Tresham family. But we are enabled to meet this 
by another tradition, so far better established that it has been 
handed down to the present time through a single family. The 
place that competes with Rushton for this distinction is Ugbrooke 
Park. By the courtesy of Lord Clifford, whose words it will be 
perhaps better to copy, the following facts are now presented to 
the reader : 


“In the rookery about three or four hundred yards from the house is a 
spot that has always been called Dryden’s Seat. It stands at the termina- 
tion of what were undoubtedly the gardens and pleasure-grounds of the 
old house, which existed in Dryden’s time. That Dryden was a friend of 
the first Lord Clifford of Chudleigh and of his son, is evidenced by the 
fact that his translation of Virgil is dedicated to Hugh, the second lord. 
In that dedication he says that he ‘could not possibly have chosen better 
than the worthy son of an illustrious father. He was the patron of my 
manhood, when I flourished in the opinion of the world, though with 
small advantage to my fortune, till he awakened the remembrance of my 
Royal master. He was that Pollio and that Varus who introduced me to 
Augustus.’ That Dryden had visited Lord Clifford at Ugbrooke is 
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therefore most probable, but I do not like to say so much for the tradition 
that he wrote there ‘The Hind and the Panther,’ the opening lines of 
which are supposed to have been suggested by a peculiar species of white 
deer still existing in the park. It is possible that the idea of the work 
may have been suggested at. Ugbrooke and written elsewhere.” 


If any visitor to Ugbrooke, led up the nettle-covered hill, past 
a laurel, gnarled as any ancient yew might be, under lofty elms 
that must be seen to be believed in, reaches the circular founda- 
tion of crumbling stones that marks the place where Dryden sat, 
and, looking thence over the waving sea of trees, catches sight of 
a lovely milk-white fawn bounding by the side of her dun-coloured 
elders, that visitor will surely recognise the true descendant of 
the “ milk-white hind immortal and unchanged ;” he will see the 
very water where the beasts went down to drink ; he will feel that 
if the panther, wolf, and the rest of them were not there at that 
time, they ought to have been, and he will fearlessly assert the 
claims of Ugbrooke against Rushton or anywhere else. 

And with this undoubted contribution to the ascertained results 
of historical research, the present series of papers comes to a not 
undignified conclusion. 

JouN AmpuHuETt Evans. 
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Auntje. 


SHE was about three and twenty, to see to: a maiden of good 
height, five feet six or seven; of good figure, and of a carriage 
somewhat superior to her station, and much superior to that of 
the other’ servants, her fellows; robust honest wenches, each 
going bare-armed along the street, on errands, in large white caps 
and aprons, and neat homely frocks of white-spotted blue cotton. 
She, too, was only a maid-of-all-work, and did not seem to herself 
or to others at all better than they. But she did not stoop, 
or slouch along, or swing her arms, as they did. Her face was 
not a mere round, rosy kitchen-face, like many of theirs ; she was 
not clumsy or squat, like some of them, nor honestly coarse and 
nothing more, like others. 

All these Dutch maid-servants, working openly and heartily in 
the streets, and dressed as a class and not ashamed of it, are 
charming, and are vivid with interest of a serious kind; and you 
see them thus in every town, but chiefly, I think, in Amsterdam 
and Haarlem. The ladies in their Parisian finery, the shop-girls 
who vainly imitate them, nay, even the peasant women who have 
the bad taste to stick a modern bonnet on the top of their antique 
village-cap—all these seem to exist only as a foil to that homely 
vision of woman’s work and woman’s simple purity which the 
maid-servants unconsciously give you every day: so clean are 
they, yet so hard-working ; so humble or even awkward, yet so 
feminine ; so simple and common is their dress, yet so pleasant 
in itself, and so apt to their busy lives. “ We are not ladies,” 
their dress and their bare hands and arms seem to say; “we 
have naught to do with drawing-rooms, or society, or fashion: yet 
we can be clean on occasion, and modest and attractive always.” 
And this Anntje—if that were really her name—she too said all 
this, and more than this, by her garb, and her bearing, and her 
person. 

I should not have noticed her or seen her, for I was looking 


at the prints in a shop-window in the main street of Haarlem, 
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beyond Funckler’s Hotel; but she happened to touch me with 
her basket, as she passed. I looked round; and behold, virtue 
was gone not out of me, but into me. I saw at once, though I 
did not yet see her face, that this was the most interesting 
creature in Haarlem streets at that moment: she was in all her 
aspect so thoroughly a servant, yet so perfectly a pure and 
gracious woman. She walked erect and firm, with a free light 
step, but in nowise like a lady. She was robust and built for 
labour, but in nowise coarse or clumsy. Her comely head and 
neck were well poised on shoulders broad but not too square ; 
her height and her easy carriage displayed them to advantage, 
and set off happily, too, the maidenly curve of her bust, and the 
suppleness of her ample natural waist. Her long arms were bare 
from just below the shoulder, like those of all her fellows. They 
were plump and shapely, firm and muscular; the arms of a hard- 
working servant: wholly feminine, yet wholly different from a 
lady’s. Soft and white they might easily have been: but they 
had a beauty higher than that; they were roughened and 
tinctured throughout by wholesome exposure and honourable 
toil. Both above and below the rugged vigorous elbows her 
arms were mottled with russet and deep red, on a ground of 
natural brown ; but at about half-way from elbow to wrist, at the 
point to which her sleeves—when she wore any—would reach, 
the arm became of a pure and uniform bright red; the rosy 
scarlet of the setting sun. The upper edge of this tint was 
clearly defined all round, and the colour extended downward to 
the points—only they were not points—of her strong fingers. For 
her large, shapely, serviceable hands were of this pure red all over, 
save that the palms and the inside of the fingers were marked 
with labour-lines that no washing could rub out. As Shropshire 
lasses say, they were “grannered.” This bare arm,so significant, 
so noble in its way, and such a “character” to its owner, hung 
lightly by her side in dignified ease, the ruddy laborious hand 
contrasting sharply with her wide white apron. And its fellow, 
her left arm, was like unto it, but was bent upward bearing her 
market-basket. 

As I noted all this from behind, she, unconscious of my interest, 
chanced to turn her head slightly, and I saw her face in profile. 
It was a striking and effective contrast to her arms, and to her 
humble dress: a fine aquiline face, quiet, gentle, expressive ; 
instinct with character and with possibilities of intelligent com- 
panionship. Her eyes were blue; her hair, smooth and simply 
parted, a bright pale brown. Her complexion, too, was of an 
nuiform clear brown; no colour in the cheeks save brown; £0 that 
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the red of her arms and hands was only due to labour. It was a 
face higher in type than that of any other servant I saw in Haarlem ; 
and her dress, too, was rather different, though not superior. She 
did not wear the ordinary Dutch servants’ cap, which circles the 
head with a sort of aureole of crimped white net; her cap was of 
the French kind, made of thick white cambric, with a crimped 
border in front and two long broad strings hanging behind. It hid 
all her hair, save the parting on her brow, but it suited her calm 
noble face well. And she did not wear the usual blue cotton frock. 
She had a short sleeveless bedgown of lilac cotton, like those of 
Lancashire ; and belo ~ it a plain black skirt ; and over all her large 
white apron and bib, buttoned round her waist with a white band, 
and also tied behind with a second string below her bedgown. Brown 
stockings; and on her firm strong feet a pair of stout shoes, 
blacked bright as her eyes. 

Such was Anntje: a mere servant—a maid all untouched by 
finery or fashion, and without an ornament of any kind: a red- 
armed drudge, sent by her mistress out on errands, and walking 
thus through half the town among ladies and gentlemen and 
tradesfolk. Ifshe had known how superior she was to them all 
in statuesque grace, in beauty of form and colour, in dignity of 
useful service, she might have ceased to be so. But she knew it 
not: she received no homage, no notice even, as she walked ; and 
she expected none. 

From me, however, she had homage; and not for an instant 
only. Was she really as noble, as engaging, as her looks? 
Would she idle, would she gossip, would she flirt, as she passed 
along the streets? So, unseen and at a distance, I followed her 
for nearly twenty minutes. She crossed the Cathedral square 
and entered another main street beyond it, always walking in 
the middle of the roadway, always keeping her eyes straight 
before her. With head erect, and self-possessed but modest mien, 
she looked at nothing and at nobody ; and nobody looked at her. 
Why should they? To them she was only one of many common 
servant-maids. No one of her own class nodded or smiled at her ; 
and for her part, keeping in the roadway, she never once turned 
aside to look at the shop-windows. Ere long she crossed an old- 
fashioned Place, wherein were many strange folk, busy putting up 
swings and booths, and cake-stalls for a fair. But she heeded 
them not; she walked straight on, with her firm and rapid tread, 
to the goal she was bound for: and that was nothing else than 
the little corner-shop of Ryswik the greengrocer. She went 
in; Vrow Ryswik gravely filled her basket with potatoes; she 
came out again, and at once turned to recross the Place. Her 
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basketful of potatoes made no difference in the spring and light- 
ness of her walk: the placid look of contentment, of homely duty 
done, increased upon her face ; and now her course was homeward. 
She took another main street beyond the square; she passed 
down its whole length, walking in the roadway as before, quiet 
and unnoticed; she crossed the canal-bridge at the end, and 
turned to the left down the quay. Two rows of elms shaded the 
broad canal, one on either side; and the quay, on the further 
side, was lined at first with little shops, and then with small 
private houses, simple eighteenth-century dwellings of red brick, 
where maiden ladies might live. So Anntje’s mistress, let us 
think, is a maiden lady, and Anntje is her maid-of-all-work. 

Leaning on the bridge, I watched her as she moved by the 
water-side with her basket; stately with an untaught grace; full 
of sweetness and power—of a lowly kind, indeed, but none the less 
real for that. She stopped at the first of the old red houses; she 
opened the door, went in, and disappeared. 

Always quiet, self-contained, gracious in act and movement ; 
intent only on her daily work, and doing it honestly and with 
enjoyment ; she had fulfilled, thus far, the ideal I had formed of 
her. Such a vision of such a maiden is precious and is lasting : 
what might not a working-woman be, if she were all that Anntje 
seemed! Her servant’s dress, her working hands and arms, have 
a meaning and a beauty all their own; they are not mere gew- 
gaws and graces, like the white hands of a lady, like her silks and 
jewels; they show what she is, and what she can do and has 
done. Add to these a face and a carriage and manner like 
Anntje’s, a nature such as so fair an aspect may suggest, and 
some touch of education: and what a wife were there! 

















Che Smiths’ Strike. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF FRANCOIS COPPER. es 


My lords, my story shall be short. 

See here; we smiths were out on strike. That was only our 
right. It was a very hard winter. At last our lot grew tired of 
being hungry. One Saturday, pay-day, some of them took me by 
the arm and led me to the “ public,” and then my mates—no, I 
have already told you I will not give up their names—they said 
to me, “ Daddy John, we are half afraid. Now, our wages must 
be raised, or we will have more work. They grind us down; and 
this is the only thing to be done. So we have chosen you as 
spokesman to go and tell the governor quietly that if he do not 
raise our miserable wages, after to-morrow every day will be Saint 
Monday. Daddy John, are you the man for us?” 

I said, “ All right, if I can be of use to you.” 

My lords, I never piled up barricades ; I am all for peace, and I 
have no great faith in the men with good coats who make fiery 
speeches. Still, I could not refuse them. I consented to the 
task they laid upon me, and I went to the governor’s house. 
When I got there he was at dinner, but I was shown in. I told 
him our troubles, and all that would come of them—dear bread 
and high rents. I explained to him that we could not go on like 
that; I added up his profits and ours, and I finished by telling 
him quite politely that he might raise our pay without ruining 
himself. 

He listened quietly, and went on cracking his nuts. At length 
he said to me, “ You, Father John, you are an honest man, and 
those who sent you here knew very well what they were about. 
There will always be work for you at my forge. But you must 
understand that what is demanded would just put an end to me; 
and that I shall close the workshop to-morrow; and that those 
who make disturbances are always the lazy ones, That is my 
last word, and so you may tell them.” 

I replied, “ Very well, sir.” I went away with a heavy heart, 
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and took his answer to my mates as I had promised. Thereupon 
they were all up in arms; they made speeches, they swore never 
to set foot again in the workshop; and, hang it all! I swore the 
same as the others. 

Ah, more than one of them that same evening when he went 
home and threw down his money on the table, did not feel very 
joyful, I'll answer for it, and did not sleep all night for thinking 
how long it might be before there was any more money, and how 
they were going to get on without food. It was hard lines for 
me, for I am not young, and I am not.alone. When I went in I 
took my two grandchildren on my knees (my son-in-law turned 
out badly, and my daughter died in childbirth); I looked at 
them sadly, two little mouths which would soon know what hunger 
is; and I was ashamed of myself for having sworn to sit still and 
do nothing. But I was no worse off than others, and people like 
us, if we swear an oath we keep it, and I was determined to do as 
I had sworn. 

Just then my wife came in from the washhouse, stooping under 
a bundle of wet linen, and I told her the whole business, though 
I dreaded to see how she would take it. Poor thing, she was too 
downhearted to be angry; she stood there, staring at the bare 
boards, quite still, for ever so long, and then she answered me— 
“Qld man, you know that I’m a good manager. I'll do my best; 
but times are bad, and we have only bread enough for a fort- 
night.” 

I said to her, “ We shall manage somehow.” But I knew well 
enough that unless I were a turncoat I could do nothing; and 
that the grumblers who wanted to keep up the strike would watch 
us all and come down sharp on ‘eserters. 

Then came utter misery. Oh, my lords, my lords, you know 
for a fact that even in the depths of trouble I never was a thief. 
Even to think of such a thing is deadly shame. And I do not 
want to make out any merit in honesty, even for a starving wretch 
who has nothing to do from morning to night but to sit face to 
face with despair. Well, in the bitterest time of the frost and 
snow, I and my old friend Honesty looked at those three living 
reproaches crouching by the empty grate; and I heard the 
sobbing of the children, and I saw the weeping of the woman, 
and seeing them frozen into stone—not even then—by this 
crucifix I swear to you—not even then did my maddened brain 
give a hint that I might do what is done every day in our streets ; 
done with quaking heart and watchful eye and sudden clutching 
hand: My lords, if my pride has been taken down, and if it 
seems to you that I can’t. hold up my head, or keep the tears out 
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of my eyes, it is because I see them again—those three of whom 
Ihave been speaking—those for whom I did—what I have done. 

At first no great harm came to us; we all ate dry bread, and 
pawned everything. I suffered a good deal. To people like us a 
room is a cage; we do not like staying indoors. Since then I 
have tried what a prison is like, and I don’t find much difference. 
And then doing nothing is very tiresome. You would hardly 
believe it, unless you know what it is to be obliged to sit twirling 
your thumbs; that would show you how one loves the workshop, 
and the atmosphere of fire and filings. 

At the end of a fortnight we had not a penny. During that 
time I had walked about like a madman; all alone, straight ahead, 
all through the crowd. For the noise of a town soothes and 
satisfies you, and makes you forget your hunger better than 
drink. But one day, late on a cold, dull December afternoon, 
when I came in I saw my wife sitting in a corner of the room 
with the two young ’uns huddled close to her, and I thought to 
myself, “I am murdering them.” 

The old woman said to me, “ Deary me, John, the pawnshop 
won't take that last old mattress; it is too bad for anything. 
And now, how will you get food?” 

“T am going for it this minute,” I answered; and plucking up 
my courage I made up my mind to go back to work; and, though 
I knew they would turn me out, I went first to the “ public” 
where the leaders of the strike held their meetings. 

When I went in, upon my word, I thought I was dreaming. 
They were drinking there !—while others were starving, they were 
drinking! Oh, I should like my curses to be heard by those who 
paid for their wine, and kept up our martyrdom! May they 
hear the curse of an old man! As I went towards the drinkers, 
and they saw my red eyes and frowning forehead, they had an 
inkling of what I had come for; and, in spite of their black looks 
and cool reception, I spoke to them. . 

“T have come to tell you this: I am over sixty, and so is my 
wife. I have to support my two grandsons. In our garret all 
the furniture is sold, and we have no food. For an old chap like 
me a bed in the workhouse, and a parish funeral is good enough, 
I dare say, but I should like something different for my wife and 
the kids. So I want to go back to the shop, myself alone. I 
must first have your permission, so that no stories may be told 
about me. See here. I have white hair and black hands, and I 
have been a smith for forty years. Let me go back to the 
governor. I have tried to beg, but I could not. I think my age 
is against me. You can’t turn beggar when your face is wrinkled 
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with hard work, and the gentlefolks see your strong horny hand. 
But to you I hold out both hands. It seems the right thing for 
the eldest to be the first to give in. Let me go back alone to 
work. That’s all. Now tell me if you agree to that.” 

One of them came three paces nearer, and said, “ Coward!” 

Then my heart grew cold, and my eyes seemed filled with 
blood. I looked at him who had said it. He was a big young 
fellow, pallid as he stood under the gas, sly, a dancing doll, with 
two curls on his temples, like a girl’s. He chuckled as he fixed 
his mocking eye on me. The others kept silence, such utter 
silence that I heard my heart beating like a drum. 

I clasped my hands on my head and said, “ My wife and my 
little ’uns will die. So be it. And I shall not go towork. But I 
swear that you—you—you shall pay for this insult, and you and 
I shall fight it out. When? Now! Weapons? I will choose 
the weapons, and they shall be the heaviest hammers I can find, 
lighter for such as we than sword or pen; and you, mates, 
you shall be our seconds. Now, then, make a ring, and look in 
yonder corner for two good cudgels of iron, thick with rust. 
And you, you the scoundrel who loves to insult old men, make 
haste, off with your blouse and your shirt, and spit into your 
hand.” 

I was like a wild beast, and I elbowed my way among the 
smiths, and in the corner I chose out two hammers from the pile, 
and, judging them by my eye, I threw the better one to the fellow 
who had insulted me. He was still chuckling, but for all that he 
took the weapon, and was ready to defend himself. 

“Come now, old chap,” says he, “ don’t you be spiteful.” 

I answer his joke by walking straight up to him. He can’t 
look me in the face. I swing my hammer round my head; it is 
a smith’s tool, but I can fight a duel with it. 

I never saw a whipped cur with such eyes of terror as that 
fellow had, the coward, as he slunk backward, white as ashes, 
till he got his back against the wall. But, there !—it’s too late— 
a red curtain, a mist of blood, comes between me and him as he 


crouches down in his fright—and with one blow I smash in his 
skull ! 


I know that it was murder, and that I am condemned to die. 
I don’t want any tricks played to make out that a murder was 
only aduel. He lay there at my feet, dead, and his brains oozing 
out, and in a moment there came upon me all the curse of Cain. 
I could not move, I hid my face with my hands. My mates came 
round me and shuddered when they tried to touch me. But I 
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drove them back by a sign, and said to them, “ Let me alone. I 
sentence myself to death.” 

They understood. I took off my cap, and held it to them like 
the bag in church. Says I, “ For my wife and the kids.” That 
made ten francs that I sent them. After that I went to the 
police-station, and gave myself in charge. 

Now, my lords, you have the whole story of my crime, and you 
need not trouble yourselves about what the lawyer-gentlemen 
have got to say. I have told you so much about it to make you 
understand how one thing follows another to the dreadful end. 

The kids are now in the same workhouse where my old missus 
died of grief. And as for me, whether it is imprisonment or 
penal servitude, or even a free pardon, I really don’t care; and if 
you send me to the gallows, my lords, thank you! 
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Aunt Anne. 


—— 


Cuapter XII. 


Tue next morning Aunt Anne did not appear. She sent word 
that she would like her breakfast carried up, a fire lighted in her 
room, and to be left alone for a couple of hours. 

Florence was distracted. She had written to Walter, but as 
the mail did not go out till three days later, nothing was gained 
by her haste. She had considered things all round, and the 
more she did so the more amazing did Mr. Wimple’s proposal 
seem. It was all nonsense to suppose, as Aunt Anne evidently 
believed, that he was in love with a woman more than twice his 
age. Florence mentally reviewed Aunt Anne’s charms. She was 
not even a round, plump old lady with rosy cheeks, and a stray 
dimple that seemed to have found her company so good it was 
loath to vanish altogether. She was wrinkled, and thin, and 
feeble-looking. Her eyes were small and weak, the left one had 
the nervous affection that so often provided an almost droll 
accompaniment to her talk. Her skin was withered and sallow. 
Florence tried to feel like a young man about to marry Aunt 
Anne, and the idea was not pleasant. She felt that it was 
almost a duty to prevent the marriage if possible—that Aunt 
Anne owed it to her past years, to her own dignity, to her 
relations, to everyone and everything not to make a fool of 
herself, ; 

The children went out at ten o'clock. Florence listened to 
their shouts of joy as they drove off in the donkey-cart. Then, 
hurrying through her domestic affairs, she sat down on one of the 
gaunt easy-chairs by the drawing-room fire to think matters over 
‘again. It somehow seemed fitting to sit in the old-world little 
room while she considered Aunt Anne’s romance. She could 
hear the old Jady moving about overhead, but was afraid to go up, 
for she had been refused admittance two hours ago. Jane, who 
was overwhelmed with curiosity, had managed to go in and out 
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once or twice, and reported that Mrs. Baines was dressed and 
looking through the contents of her trunks “just as if she was 
packing up.” Florence wondered what it meant, and a dim 
suspicion of the truth crossed her mind. She felt too as if in the 
little cottage by the lonely roadside a tragedy was beginning in 
which Aunt Anne would play central figure. She shut her eyes 
for a moment, and, as if in a dream, could see the old lady wring- 
ing her thin hands, then stretching them out almost imploringly. 
“Oh, dear Aunt Anne,” she cried, “something must be done. No 
good can come of this wild nonsense.” 

Suddenly on the gravel footpath outside she heard a footstep, 
just as she had heard Aunt Anne’s footstep the night before. 
She got up quickly and looked out. It was Mr. Wimple. He 
must have come up from the dip at the end of the garden, the 
short way from Hindhead and the Liphook Road. He was 
going round the house. Florence darted out and opened the 
front door before he had time toring. Allin a moment it had 
struck her that if she could get a talk with him, some explanation, 
perhaps some good, might come of it. Yet her heart ached, she 
felt cruel and treacherous, as if she were trying to cheat Aunt 
Anne of a promise—even though it was a ridiculous promise—of 
happiness. She thought of the poor old lady’s tears, of her 
pleading, of her piteous, “as if you grudged me the cup of 
happiness of which you taste every day.” After all, she had a 
right to do as she pleased; but that was a foolish argument. She 
had a right to put herself on the kitchen fire if she pleased, but it 
would be distinctly the duty of the nearest person to pull her off 
and prevent her from being burnt. 

Mr. Wimple stared at Florence, “‘ How do you do, Mrs. Hibbert,” 
he said with extreme gravity. He did not hold out his hand or 
look as if he expected to enter, but stood still on the door-step. 

“T saw you coming and wanted to speak to you, Mr. Wimple,” 
she said almost breathlessly. “Won't you come in?” Without 
a word he entered. She led the way to the drawing-room and 
shut the door. She pointed to one of the chairs beside the screen 
with a peacock on it, and he sat down, still without a word, and 
waited for her to speak. She took the other chair and faced him. 
The light was full upon him, but there was no expression in his 
eyes, not even one of enquiry. 

“Mr. Wimple,” she said, in a low voice, for she was afraid of 
Aunt Anne above hearing the hum of conversation, “I wanted 
to speak to you about Aunt Anne—Mrs. Baines.” He looked at 
her then, but still he said nothing. “I am very fond of her,” 
she added, as if in excuse for her interference. 
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“Tam sure you are,” he answered, and waited. Florence was 
forced to go on. 

“She came home last night, and she surprised me so—she told 
me—oh, Mr. Wimple, it can’t be true ?” 

“What cannot be true, Mrs. Hibbert?” he asked, speaking like 
an automaton. 

“That, that—that—that you asked her to marry you?” 

“It is quite true,” he said, and looked at her unflinchingly ; his 
face wore an expression of slight surprise. 

“ But it is so strange, so unsuitable, she is so much older than 

ou.” 
, “T know she is much older.” He seemed to unlock his lips 
every time he spoke. 

“ And, Mr. Wimple, do you know that she is not rich, that— 
that she has no money, nothing. She is poor.” 

“T know she is poor, Mrs. Hibbert.” He seemed to be afflicted 
with an utter destitution of language, an incapacity to say 
anything but the shortest, most cut and dried sentence. It 
affected Florence. But again she struggled on; though she felt 
her words come with difficulty. 

“ And you—forgive me, but I am fond of her—and you, I believe, 
are not rich. Walter told me that you were not, and—and—” She 
was beginning to despair of making any way with Mr. Wimple, 
his eyes were dull and uninterested, he seemed insensible to 
everything except the burden of his own gravity. 

“T am not rich, Mrs. Hibbert,’ he said. The manner in 
which he repeated her name at the end of every sentence irritated 
Florence. 

“ And oh, Mr. Wimple,” she went on, “it is so unsuitable.” 
But he said nothing though she waited. “It is so strange, and 
Walter will be so angry.” 

“Tt is not Walter’s affair, Mrs. Hibbert, it is mine,” he 
said. 

“ And hers, and Aunt Anne’s too, Mr. Wimple.” 

“And hers,” he repeated. 

“And she is old, she wants comforts and luxury; and oh, I 
cannot bear to think of it. It seems so cruel.” 

“We have talked it all over, Mrs. Hibbert, she knows best 
herself what she wants,’ he answered, without the slightest 
change in his manner. 

“ But are you really in love with her, Mr. Wimple?” 

“‘T am very fond of her,” he said blankly. 

Florence put her hand to her throat to steady her utterance. 

“ But you are not in love with her? You can’t be; she is old 
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enough to be your mother. She is a dear, sweet old lady, but 
you can’t be in love with her.” 

“T don’t see the necessity of our discussing this,” he said, with 
extreme gravity. 

“ But she is my aunt, at least she is Walter’s, which is all the 
same.” He gave a little dry cough. 

“ Mrs. Baines and I have settled our affairs, Mrs. Hibbert,” he 
said. ‘ There is no necessity to go over them.” 

“ But it is so ridiculous.” 

“Then we will not talk about it.” Suddenly he looked at her, 
there was no change in his tone, but he opened his eyes a little 
wider as if to impress upon her the importance of his next words. 
“ We don’t wish our private affairs made known to the world,” he 
said. ‘“ There is no necessity to talk of them at all ; they are of no 
importance except to ourselves. We don’t wish to talk about 
them or to hear of their being talked about. Will you remember 
this, Mrs. Hibbert?” It was quite a relief to get three con- 
secutive sentences out of him. 

“But, Mr. Wimple, do tell me that, if you persist in marrying 
her, you will make her happy, you will be good to her, and—that 
you can keep her in some sort of comfort.” Florence said in 
despair. 

“T will talk to her about this, Mrs. Hibbert. It is her affair,” 
he said solemnly, and Florence felt altogether. worsted, left out in 
the cold, put back, and powerless. She sat silently by the fire 
not knowing what to do or say. Mr. Wimple made no sign. She 
looked up at him after a minute or two. What could Aunt Anne 
see to like in him, in his dull eyes, his thin lips, his straggling 
sandy hair and whiskers, his pink and white, yet unhealthy look- 
ing complexion. He met her gaze steadily. “Is there anything 
more you wish to say to me?” he asked, “I have not much time.” 

“No,” she answered, chokingly, “there is nothing—if you 
would only be a son to her, a friend, anything, rather than marry 
her. Oh, Mr. Wimple, if you really do care for her don’t make her 
ridiculous in her old age, don’t make her unhappy. Happiness 
cannot come of an absurd marriage like this. You ought to 


marry a girl, a young woman. One day Walter and I saw you at 
Waterloo—” 


He fixed his eyes upon her, and there was a slight look of 
curiosity in them now, but he was absolutely calm. 

“Well, Mrs. Hibbert ?” he said. 

“We thought that perhaps she was—was some one you liked; 
she was young, it would have been much more suitable.” 

“T must know what I desire, and what is most suitable for 
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myself, Mrs. Hibbert,” he answered, without a shade of vexation 
but with quiet determination in his voice. Then Jane, evidently 
to her own satisfaction, entered. 

“If you please, ma’am, Mrs. Baines says she would like to speak 
to Mr. Wimple when you have quite finished with him.” 

“Tell Mrs. Baines I will go up to her in a moment; I want to 
speak to her.” She turned to Mr. Wimple again when Jane had 
gone. He rose as if to signify that he considered their conversa- 
tion at an end. “I fear there is nothing more to say,” she said 
lamely, for this man, with his silence and utter lack of response 
had made every word that suggested itself seem weak and 
hopeless. 

“T think not, Mrs. Hibbert,” he said. 

“ But for your own happiness, Mr. Wimple,” she said suddenly, 
struck with a new way of putting it, “you surely can’t want to 
marry Mrs. Baines for the sake of your own happiness.” 

“T want to marry Mrs. Baines as much for my own sake as for 
hers,” and he looked at her in a manner that was almost a dis- 
missal. It had an influence over her she could not help; almost 
against her will she rose, feeling that there was no excuse for 
prolonging the interview. 

“J will send Mrs. Baines to you,” she said, in despair. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Hibbert, if you will,” and he held open the 
door for her to pass, out. 

Aunt Anne heard the drawing-room door open and Florence’s 
footstep on the stairs. She waited eagerly in the doorway of her 
own room. She wore her best dress; round her throat there was 
a white silk handkerchief, in her manner more than the usual 
nervous agitation. Glancing in at the bedroom Florence could 
see that she had been packing, making ready for a journey. 

“Oh, Aunt Anne—” she began. 

“ Yes, my love, I am going to town,” the old lady said, with a 
cold reserve in her tenderness that showed clearly she was dis- 
pleased. “I cannot stay longer under your roof. You must not 
usk me to do so,” she went on. “I was cut to the quick by your 
want of sympathy last night. I cannot recover from it; I could 
not expose myself to it again. My luggage-is ready, and when I 
have seen my dear Alfred I shall be able to tell you the time of 
my departure.” 

“Oh, Aunt Anne, it is cruel,” Florence said dismayed. 

“No, my love, it is not cruel; but I must respect myself. I 
would not hurt you for the world, Florence; but you have hurt 
me.” 

“T wouldn’t hurt you either for the world, but—” 
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“ Where is Mr. Wimple, my love,” the old lady asked, interrupt- 
ing her niece with a long sigh. 

“ He is downstairs, I have been talking to him.” 

“ Yes, my love, I understand. I appreciate all your solicitude 
for my happiness; but you should allow those who are older and 
wiser than you to know what is best for themselves. I will see 
you again when he is gone, Florence,” and almost imperiously Mrs. 
Baines went downstairs. 

She entered the drawing-room and shut the door. Mr. Wimple - 
was standing on the hearth-rug. She looked at him for a moment 
nervously, and winked solemnly as usual with her left eye. 

“My darling” she said, and putting her arms round his neck 
she kissed his face on both sides, “‘ my darling Alfred, are you glad 
to see me?” He submitted to her caress almost formally, then 
drew back a little. His manner was no warmer than it had been 
to Florence. 

“Yes, I am glad to see you,” he said, and looked at her with his 
eyes wide open, as if to show that he perfectly understood the 
position. 

“My darling, I have suffered terribly. Florence had no 
sympathy for us; she said it was an unsuitable marriage; that you 
had no fortune, and that I had none; as if my poverty was not hard 
enough to bear without being told of it. What did she say to you ? 
Alfred, my dear one, she has not turned your love from me?” 
She put out her arms again as if to gather him to her, but he 
looked blindly past her. 

“Sit down,” he said, and pushed her gently on to the chair 
beside the peacock-screen. 

“She has not taken your love from me, tell me that,” Mrs. 
Baines said, entreatingly. ‘A few hours ago you assured me of 
your devotion. She has not taken it from me?” 

“No.” 

“Tam just the same to you?” she asked. He turned his eyes 
on her again. 

“You are just the same,” he said with a gulp, and there was no 
tenderness in his manner. He seemed to be speaking almost 
under compulsion. 

“My darling, my darling,” she said softly, “bless you for those 
dear words, I will be truer to you, Alfred, than ever woman was 
to man before. But I cannot stay here; you must take me away. 
I have already packed my things, I cannot remain another night, 
not knowing to what treatment I may be subjected. I love 
Florence most sincerely ; she and Walter and their children are 
very dear to me. But after her coldness to me last night when I 
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eame in full of your love and my own happiness and she denied 
me all sympathy, I cannot stay. You must not ask me to do that, 
Alfred.” There was more interest in his manner now, though 
his gravity never relaxed. 

“ Where will you go?” he asked. 

“T shall go to London, my darling ” she said, stretching out her 
hands. “ But, I cannot go alone, after all I have suffered during 
the last twenty-four hours?” He looked at her questioningly. 

“Suffered? What have you suffered?” he asked, “I thought 
you were happy about it.” 

“About you? Yes, my darling; but Florence has tortured me.” 

“Tt does not take much to torture you,” he interrupted, “ what 
did she say?” 

“T have told you already; I cannot go over it again. Don’t 
ask me to do so. You could torture me, Alfred, with a word or a 
look—if you ceased to love me.” 

“We need not discuss that improbability now,” he said 
solemnly. ‘ What about your going to London.” 

“T shall go by the quarter past one o’clock train this afternoon,” 
she answered. “ You will take me, will you not ?” 

“TI cannot go to-day,” he said firmly. ‘I must get back to 
Liphook now,” he pulled out his watch, a dull worn Waterbury 
one, at which Aunt Anne looked keenly. “ But I will go to- 
morrow, I want to see my uncle very much.” His thoughts 
seemed to be intent on business matters. She waited a moment 
after he had finished speaking, and winked slowly to herself before 
she answered. 

“ Alfred,” she asked, “you do truly love me?” He looked at 
her steadfastly. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “I told you so last night.” She half rose 
from her chair again, but he waved her back. “Sit down,” he said, 
and she obeyed. 

“T know you did, and I will never doubt it. In bygone days, 
my darling, I was foolish and wicked, and played with the truest 
love ever given to woman. But Iam wiser now. You must never 
doubt me. Promise me that you never will.” 

“I promise you,” he said, and closed his lips. 

“My dear, my dear,” she said softly to herself, and stopped for 
a moment before she went on aloud, “I must go to town this 
afternoon and you must take me. My courage is not equal to 
encountering the journey alone. Do take me, my darling.” 

“ Where will you go when you get to London ?” he asked. 

-“T know of some apartments—two rooms—I saw them the day 
before I came away. If they are still unlet I shall rent them. 
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But when we arrive I shall go straight to Sir William Rammage. 
I have business with him. He is very ill, Alfred, it was in the 
paper yesterday ; but he will see me, and when he knows all——” 
“You will tell him nothing about me,” he said, in his slow 
determined voice. She looked up indignantly. 

“ Alfred,” she answered, “I must tell him. I shall tell him 
that you love me; that I have won a true and noble heart, and 
that we are going through life together.” 

“You will tell him nothing,’ Mr. Wimple repeated, with some- 
thing like fright in his dull eyes. “If you did my uncle would 
hear of it, and would think I was mad.” He added the clause 
about his uncle as if he thought an explanation due to her. 

“Mad to marry me?” she asked. 

“Mad to think of marriage at all. He objects to it on 
principle.” 

“But if he knew how tenderly and truly I loved you.” 

“You must not say one word about it, to him or to any one,” 
came the firm hard voice. 

“Is it because you are—you are ashamed of loving me Alfred ? ” 
she asked, quivering. 

“No. But itis my wish. That should be enough.” 

She was silent for a moment. 

“It is enough,” she answered slowly, “ your wish shall be my 
law in this as in all things. But you will take me up to town, 
Alfred?” she pleaded. “ You can go to the Blue Lion, to Steggalls’, 
and tell them to drive you back to Liphook now. It will go down 
tomy account, darling. You can take the quarter to one train from 
Liphook to London ; it stops at Witley. Iwill be on the platform 
and we will go on together.” She ventured to stand now, and 
held out her hands again, almost entreatingly. 

‘And you will say nothing to Sir William ?” 

“ Alfred, you are my lord and master,” and she bowed her head 
on to her breast. But he was wholly untouched. 

“Very well,” he said, “I will drive back at once—there is not 
too much time—and meet you as yousay. Good-bye.” He kissed 
her forehead, and as before, swiftly drew back again. 

“ Will you order a waggonette for me too, Alfred?” she asked as 
she followed him to the door. “I shall want one to take me to 
the station. Tell them to put it all down to me.” He did not 
answer till the door was open, and he saw the dark trees against 
the sky, and the withered leaves beneath lying on the garden 
pathway. Then a smile crossed his lips, his face wore an air of 
relief, he looked like a free man. He crossed the threshold with 


a light step, and stopped and looked over his shoulder at her. 
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“Good-bye,” he said. “I will order the waggonette. It is 
lovely weather. We shall enjoy the journey to town.” 

“My darling,” she said, with a world of tenderness in her voice, 
“T shall enjoy anything with you as long as I live.” He looked 
at her for a minute with the strange dumb expression that was so 
peculiarly his own, and walked away. 

Mrs. Baines went back to the drawing-room, and shut the door 
with a manner that conveyed to the whole house that she wanted 
to be alone for a little space. She stood thoughtfully beside the 
chair on which he had sat. Suddenly she caught sight of her 
own face in the chimney-glass. She looked at it critically and 
winked slowly, she pulled the white handkerchief up a little 
higher round her throat and turned away satisfied. “He loves 
me,” she said, “ I know he loves me, and no power on earth shall 
separate me from him. I will marry him if I walk to church 
without my shoes. I was faithless once, but this time I will be 
true.” She crept softly upstairs, and when she came down an 
hour later she was dressed and ready to depart. She went to the 
dining-room, where Florence in despair had had a little luncheon- 
tray brought in with sandwiches and biscuits on it. 

“ My love,” she said, “I have finished the preparations for my 
journey ; will you permit your servants to bring down my luggage ? 
Steggalls’ man is coming immediately to drive me to the station. 
Thank you, but I do not need any refreshment.” 

“ Aunt Anne, I can’t bear you to go,” said poor Florence in 
dismay. 

“IT must go—I cannot stay,” the old lady answered solemnly, 
“and I beg you not to ask me to do so again.” 

“ But you will come back?” Florence entreated. 

“No, I cannot,” Aunt Anne answered in the same voice. “ You 
did not mean it, but you cut me to the quick last night; I have 
had no sleep since, my love. I must go away, I want to be alone. 
Besides, I have private business to transact. Thank you for all 
your goodness and hospitality to me, yours, and your dear ones. 
It has been a great privilege to be with you and the dear children 
since Walter went away, and to come here and see your second 
home.” She sat down for a moment by the buttery-hatch, turning 
a quick sharp glance as she did so to see that it was well closed, 
for one of her firm beliefs was that “servants were always ready 
to listen to the private speech of their employers.” As she seated 
herself, she looked as if she were trying to practise some of Mr. 
Wimple’s firmness. 

But Florence knelt lovingly by the old lady’s side, and put her 
pretty head down on the black merino dress. “I would not be 
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unkind to you for the world,” she said, “ you know I would not.” 
Mrs. Baines winked sorrowfully, but did not falter. 

“You were very unkind. You hurt me more than I can say,” 
she said coldly. 

Florence turned her lips towards the old lady’s hands, and kissed 
them. “Aunt Anne, dear,” she said very softly, “you have no 
money—” Mrs. Baines stiffened herself, her voice became polite 
and distant. 

“Thank you, my love, but I have sufficient to defray the 
expenses of my journey; and at the other end I shall be in a 
position to make arrangements.” 

“Let me lend you a little,” her niece said humbly. 

“No, my love’—and Mrs. Baines shook her head—“ I cannot 
take it.” 

But Florence thought of the ten shillings that constituted all 
the old lady’s funds, and felt miserable. 

“You could pay me back,” she pleaded. “ And don’t be angry, 
dear Aunt Anne, but you told me how poor you were in that 
lodging last year, and how cold; it makes my heart ache every 
time I think of it; and the winter and the cold are coming again. 
Oh, do stay here! You shall do anything in the world that makes 
you happy. I cannot bear to think of you in London; and it’s 
unkind of you to go, for we shall miss you‘so much, the children 
and I—” and she burst into tears. 

Then Aunt Anne melted. 

“Florence,” she said tenderly, “ that was like your dear self.” 

“Then stay with us. You shall do as you like in all ways.” 

“Thank you, my love; and bless you for all your goodness. But 
I cannot stay. I do love you, and I will believe that your heart feels 
for me in this great crisis of my life. You must not think that 
because I love him I shall love you less ; that would be impossible. 
But you must allow me to terminate my visit now. I want to be 
alone, to be in retirement for a little while; besides I have, as I 
said just now, imperative business to transact in town. You 
must not ask me to prolong my time here, love.” 

“Let me, at any rate, be a little useful to you, Aunt Anne. I 
know you are not rich.” 

For a moment Aunt Anne was silent. Then she winked her left 
eye very slowly, and looked up. 

“Florence,” she said, “I know that you always mean your 
words, and I should not like to hurt your generous heart. I will 
prove my affection for you by letting you lend me two sovereigns. 
Don’t ask me to take more, my love, for it would be impossible. 
There—” and she gave a long sigh as she put the coins into her 
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glove. “Now I hope you are satisfied. Remember I only take 
them to prove my affection for you. Let me kiss those dear 
children ;” and quickly opening the door she called them by their 
names, and laughed in an absent, excited manner, as they came 
running down the stairs. “Come, my darlings,” she said; “ Aunt 
Anne is going away, and wants to say good-bye.” 

“ But we don’t want you to go,” said Monty. 

“We don’t want you to go at all,” echoed Catty. 

“ You dear children,” the old lady said, “I must go; but I shall 
not forget you, and to-night when you look under your pillows 
you will find some chocolates as usual. I have put them there 
ready for you, so that some day you might remember that, even in 
the midst of her own happiness, Aunt Anne thought of you.” 
She said the last words almost mechanically, while with one eye 
she watched her trunks being carried out, and with the other 
looked at the children. Suddenly she turned to Florence. “I 
should like to wish you good-bye alone; there is something I 
must say to you.” She turned quickly and entered the drawing- 
room. The fire had burnt low, the room had grown chilly, and 
Florence shivered a little as she stood waiting for Aunt Anne 
to speak. “My dear,” the old lady said, “will you try not 
to think me ungrateful for all your care of me, for all your 
solicitude for my happiness? I know you think that I am in my 
dotage—” 

“Oh no—” 

“That I am doing a foolish thing in marrying a man so 
much younger than myself, that—” 

“You must do as you like, Aunt Anne; it is a free country, 
and we can all do as we like.” 

“Yes, my love,” Mrs. Baines answered, with a sudden wink, 
which showed that this was a new bit of argument to her, and one 
that she would try to use to her own advantage if she had the 
opportunity ; “we can all do as we like, as you did when you 
married your dear Walter, as I shall when I marry Alfred Wimple, 
for, as you say, it is a free country.” 

“T only hope that you may be happy,” Florence said earnestly. 

“Yes, my love,” Mrs. Baines said, and her eyes filled with 
tears, “I hope so too, and that I may make him happy.” She 
was silent for a minute, and then it seemed as if what she said 
were forced from her. “I wanted to tell you,” she began with a 
little gasp, “I want you to know something in my past life, so 
that you may better understand the reason of what I am doing. 
When I was a girl, Florence, a very true love was given to me. 
I won it heedlessly, and did not know its value. I played with it 
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and threw it away—a fresh young life like Alfred Wimple’s. It 
was in my power to make him happy ; but I made him miserable. 
He was taken ill, and died. Sometimes I think that I am 
answerable to God for the loss of that life; had I acted differently 
it might have been in the world now. I never had a young love 
offered to me again; I thought that God had denied it to me as a 
punishment ; for Mr. Baines’s youth had gone when I married 
him; it was the marriage of his middle age. But through all 
the years I have not grown old, and all things that have youth in 
them are precious to me. One reason why I love you all—you, 
and Walter and the children—is that I am young, too, at heart. 
It is only the lines on my face that make me look old, and the 
years I can count that make me feel so. I am young still in all 
else.” She stopped for a moment, as if waiting for some response, 
but Florence could think of nothing tosay ; she only looked at the 
old lady wonderingly, and put her own hand on the nervous ones 
that rested on the chair-back. “I remember the night of your 
party,” Mrs. Baines went on. “I thought of the past all the 
evening while I sat there—your guest, my darling—it came back 
again and again, it enveloped me, one year after another. I 
went on to the balcony, and all my dear ones who had gone 
gathered round me in the darkness. I heard your fresh youn 
voices behind, but the years had set a mark on me that cut me off 
from you, and death had taken most of those I remembered, but 
left my heart young and longing for love, longing to live again 
just as you loved and as you lived. I said to myself, ‘I am old, 
I am old!’ Alfred Wimple was standing by me, and whispered, 
‘You are not old.” He was like my dead come back, like the one 
who had loved me when I was young; I felt as if through all the 
years I had been waiting by a dead man’s side, and that now 
perhaps out of his life that loved me this other had grown, or else 
that God had sent him into the world again to love me once more, 
and to prove I was forgiven. Do you understand, Florence? I 
could not refuse the beautiful life that was laid at my feet, the 
love that has come to bless me once more after all the long years. 
We are young man and young woman to each other, Florence, 
and we love each other with all our hearts. It is like you and 
your dear Walter. I wanted to say this to you, my love; I 
thought it would help you to understand, to sympathise with me. 
You cannot be sorry that I am going to be less lonely, or grudge 
me the love that will make my life happier. That is all. And now, 
my darling, I must go; and good-bye once more.” 

Florence could not speak—she felt the hot tears filling her 
eyes again—a lump had come to her throat. 
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“God bless you, Aunt Anne,” she said at last, with something 
almost like a sob. 

“And God bless you, dearest Florence,” the old lady said, and 
kissed her niece’s face and stroked her head. “You know I 
always admire your hair, my love,” she said, and pulling Florence 
forward she kissed it; then she went out to the waggonette. 
Jane held open the door. “This is for you,” Mrs. Baines said 
haughtily, and slipped half-a-crown into the servant’s hand. 
“There are some old slippers in my bedroom; I don’t know if 
you will deem them worthy of your acceptance.” 

“Thank you, ma'am,” said Jane, unwillingly. 

“T trust you will study your mistress’s comfort and interests in 
every way, Mrs. Baines continued as she put a shawl over her 
knees, “and that you will be good to those dear children.” The 
next moment she was on her way to Witley Station. 


Cuapter XIII. 


PortsEA Puace, Connaught Square, is composed of very small 
houses, most of which are let out in apartments. It was to one 
of these that Mrs. Baines drove on her arrival in town. Her two 
canvas-covered boxes, carefully corded, were on the top of the cab, 
her many small packages piled up inside. Mr. Wimple was not 
with her. He had left her at Waterloo, but it had been arranged 
that he was to see her later on in Portsea Place, and that if she 
failed to take rooms there, she was to leave a message where she 
was to be found. 

“Well, Mrs. Hooper,” she said to the landlady, smilingly, but 
with the condescending air of a patroness, “ you see I have not 
forgotten you, and if your rooms are still at liberty I should like 
to inspect them again.” 

“Yes, ma’am, certainly they are at liberty,” said Mrs. Hooper, 
who felt convinced that, in spite of the shabby cloak with the 
clasp, the spare old lady must be some grand personage in 
disguise. “I shall be only too glad if they please you.” 

Mrs. Baines inspected them carefully, two little rooms on the 
drawing-room floor, a bed-room and a sitting-room. She looked 
at the pictures, she winked at herself in the looking-glass, she 
gently shook the side-table to see if it was rickety. She tried 
the springs of the easy-chair, and the softness of the sofa cushions. 
She asked if the chimney had been properly swept, and whether 
there was a draught from the windows. 

“T think a guinea a week is an ample rent, Mrs. Hooper, 
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considering that it is not the season,” she said. ‘“ However, I 
will take the rooms for a week.” 

“T don’t usually let them for so short a time,” the landlady 
began, meekly. 

“T might not require them for longer,” answered Mrs. Baines 
distantly, “ but I can make them suit my purpose for a week.” 

“Very well, ma'am,” and Mrs. Hooper gave way, overawed by 
Aunt Anne’s unflinching manner. “Would you like a fire 
lighted ?” 

“Certainly, and at once; but first will you be good enough to 
have the luggage carried in? And tell the cabman to wait; he 
can drive me to Portman Square. There will be a gentleman 
here to dinner to-night.” 

“T didn’t think you would want late dinner, ma’am, ladies so 
often have tea and something with it—and company the first 
night—” but the landlady stopped with a little dismay in her 
voice, for Mrs. Baines looked displeased. 

“T am accustomed to dining late,” she said haughtily, feeling 
acutely the superiority of her own class, “and I have frequent 
visitors. Cabman, will you put those boxes into the bedroom ?— 
and be careful not to knock the walls. They are so often careless,” 
she said, with a smile to the landlady that completely subjugated 
her, “and it is so very annoying to have one’s place injured.” 

“Yes, ma’am, it is,” Mrs. Hooper replied gratefully. “If you 
will give your orders we will get in what you want for this evening 
while you are gone to Portman Square.” The address had 
evidently impressed her. 

“TI must consider for a moment,” and Aunt Anne sat down and 
was silent. Then she ordered a little dinner that she thought 
would be after the heart of Mr. Wimple, and gave many domestic 
directions ; and with “I trust to you to make everything exceed- 
ingly comfortable, Mrs. Hooper,” departed in a four-wheeled cab. 

Sir William Rammage lived in a big house in Portman Square. 
The windows looked dull, the blinds dingy, the door-step deserted. 
Half the square seemed to hear the knock which Mrs. Baines 
gave at the double door. A servant in an old-fashioned black suit 
appeared with an air of surprise. 

“Ts Sir William Rammage at home?” Mrs. Baines asked. The 
man looked her swiftly up and down. 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“T wish to see him,” she said, and walked into the wide stone 
hall, before the servant could prevent her. 

“It’s quite impossible, ma’am,” he said firmly; “Sir William 
keeps his room, and is too ill to see any one.” 
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“You will be good enough to take him my card,” Mrs. Baines 
said. “If he is able to do so, you will find that he will see me.” 

“T’ll take it to Mr. Boughton, ma’am,” said the man hesita- 
tingly, for he was overcome by the visitor’s imperious manner ; “ he 
has been with Sir William just now, and will know if it is possible 
for any one to see him.” 

“ Who is Mr. Boughton?” she asked, almost contemptuously. 

“ He is Sir William’s solicitor.” 

“ Very well, that will do,” said Mrs. Baines, and she was shown 
into a large empty dining-room, that looked as grim and gloomy 
as the outside of the house had promised that all should be 
within. In a few minutes he returned. 

“Mr. Boughton will be with you directly, ma’am,” he said 
respectfully. 

In five minutes’ time there appeared a little dried-up man, bald 
and shrewd looking, but with a kindly expression in his pinky 
face. 

“Mr. Boughton,” Mrs. Baines said, “I am most glad to make 
your acquaintance ;” and she shook hands. “Is it possible to see 
Sir William Rammage? He is my cousin, and we have known 
each other since we were children together.” 

“Quite impossible, my dear madam, quite impossible,” the 
lawyer answered, briskly. 

“Ts he very ill?” 

“Very seriously ill.” 

“Dear William,” the old lady said tearfully, “I feared it was 
so. I knew him too well to suppose that he would leave my 
letters unanswered had it been otherwise.” 

“Tf it is any business matter, madam, I am his confidential 
lawyer, and have been for thirty years.” 

“Mr. Boughton, I am Sir William’s own first cousin; our 
mothers were sisters,” Mrs. Baines said with deep emotion. 

“ Dear me, dear me,” answered the lawyer thoughtfully. 

“When we were children we were rocked in the same cradle.” 

“ Most touching, Iam sure ;” and still he appeared to be turning 
something over in his mind. 

“T know that he has a sincere affection for me, but of late 
years he has been so frequently indisposed that he has not been 
able to show it as he wished.” 

“Frequently the case, my dear lady, frequently the case,” Mr. 
Boughton said soothingly. ‘“ May I ask you to tell me what other 
members of his family survive? I am a little uncertain in the 
matter.” 


“Mr. Boughton, I am his mother’s sister’s child, and the nearest 
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relation he has in the world. The others have been dead and 
gone these many years. There may be some distant cousins left, 
but we have never recognised them.” 

“T understand,” he said; “ most interesting. And you wish to 
see him on family business, I presume ?” 

“T did.” 

“Tam sorry to refuse you, my dear lady, but I am afraid he is 
too ill to see you.” 

“T am not rich,” Aunt Anne began, and her voice faltered a 
little ; “and he promised to make me an allowance.” 

“He has never done so yet?” 

“No,” she said sadly, “he has had it under consideration. 
Perhaps he was reflecting what would be an adequate sum to 
defray my necessary expenses.” 

“Perhaps so,” Mr. Boughton said thoughtfully. “If you will 
excuse me one moment, I will see if by any possibility my client 
can see you ;” and he left the room. 

But in a few minutes he returned. 

“Tt is quite out of the question,” he explained, “ quite. I don’t 
wish to distress you, but I fear that our friend is much too ill to 
attend for some time to his worldly affairs.” 

“T have been waiting many months for his decision,” the old 
lady said, with a world of pain in her voice; “it has been most 
difficult to maintain my position.” 

“Quite so, quite so, my dear lady, and I feel sure that Sir 
William would wish this matter to be attended to without delay. 
I think I understand you to be the daughter of his mother’s 
sister—” 

“ His dear mother’s sister Harriet.” 

“ Quite so,” and Mr. Boughton nodded approvingly. “ Well, my 
dear lady, suppose I take it upon myself, having the management 
of his affairs for the present, to allow you just a hundred a year, 
say, till he is able to settle matters himself. Would that enable 
you to await his recovery, or——” 

A little lump came into Aunt Anne’s throat, a slow movement 
of satisfaction to her left eye; her voice was unsteady when she 
spoke. 

“Mr. Boughton,” she said, “I know Sir William will be most 
grateful to you. My circumstances must have been the cause of 
much anxiety to him.” 

“Then we will consider the matter arranged until he is in a 
condition to attend to it himself or—by the way, would you like 
to have a cheque at once ?” 

“Perhaps it would be advisable.” Aunt Anne said, but she 
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seemed unable to go on. Try to conceal it as she would, the 
sudden turn in her fortune was too much for her. 

“You must forgive me,” she said gently, sitting down, “I have 
had a journey from the country, and I am not so young as I was 
years ago;” she looked up with a little smile as if to belie her words. 

“Of course,” answered Mr. Boughton, feelingly. “Age is a 
malady we all inherit if we live long enough. Let me get youa glass 
of wine ; there is some excellent port in the sideboard; ”and in a 
moment he found a decanter, and having filled a glass, handed it to 
her. But she shook her head while she looked up at him gratefully. 

“You must forgive me,” she said, “port wine is always 
pernicious to me.” But he persuaded her to take a little sip, and 
then the glass was set down beside her while he wrote the cheque. 

“ You will tell dear William,” she said, “ when he is well enough, 
with what solicitude I think of him. And, Mr. Boughton, you 
must permit me to say how much indebted I feel to your courtesy, 
and to the consideration with which you have treated me.” 

Five minutes later Mrs. Baines was walking along Portman 
Square feeling like a woman in a dream, or a millionaire carrying 
his entire capital. She bought some flowers, on her way back, to 
put on the little dinner table in Portsea Place, and two little red 
candle shades, for with characteristic quickness she had noticed 
the old fashioned plated candlesticks on the mantelpiece, and 
remembered that gas above the table was unbecoming ; and then 
she bought a yard or two of lace to wear round her throat, feeling 
a little ashamed and yet happy while she did so. She thought of 
her lover and looked longingly round the shop; but there was 
nothing that even she could imagine would be an acceptable 
present to a man. 

“Welcome, my darling,” she said to Alfred Wimple when he 
arrived an hour or two later; “this is the first time I have had 
the happiness of receiving you in a place of my own. I trust our 
repast will be ready punctually.” 

“ How is Sir William Rammage ?” he asked. 

“In a most precarious condition.” 

“ No better ?” 

“From what I could gather, Alfred, he must be worse,” and she 
spoke solemnly. 

“ Whom did you see? ” 

“T saw a solicitor, Mr. Boughton.” 

“That’s my uncle: and he said he was worse ?” 

“ He was so ill, Alfred, that Mr. Boughton even paid me my 


quarter’s income out of his own pocket.” A little smile hovered 
on Mr. Wimple’s face. 
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“You didn’t say anything about me?” 

“No, my darling ; you had desired me not to mention your name 
and that was sufficient.” 

“ And he paid you out of his own pocket?” 

“Yes, my love, he was most anxious that I should not be in- 
convenienced ; but our repast is ready. Come,” and she motioned 
him to the place opposite her, and with happy dignity went to the 
head of the table. “I hope you will do it justice.” 

Mr. Wimple ate his dinner with much solemnity. He always 
accepted his food as if it was a responsibility that demanded his 
most serious attention. Presently he looked at her across the 
dinner table, at the lace about her throat, at the little crinkly 
gold brooch, which Florence had seen first years before at Rotting- 
dean, at the lines and wrinkles that marked the tender old face, at 
the thin white hands with the loose skin and the blue veins; but 
no expression came into his dull full eyes. When the meal was 
over he got up and stood by the fireplace. 

“‘ My dear one,” she said, “are you tired with the journey?” 

“No.” 

“Did you find your rooms quite comfortable and ready for 
you?” she asked, and went over to his side. 

“Yes,” he answered with the little gulp peculiar to him. He 
seemed to be considering something of which he was uncertain 
whether to speak or be silent. But he kept his eyes fixed full 
upon her. 

“ Are they in the Gray’s Inn Road, dear Alfred ? ” 

“ Near there,” he said, and his lipsclosed. For a minute he was 
silent. Her eyes dropped beneath his gaze, she seemed to be 
trembling, and fragile, oh so fragile, a little gust of wind might 
have swept the slight thin form away. He opened his lips to speak 
but no sound came from them. 

“ You are so thoughtful,” she asked gently ; “I have not vexed 
you?” 

“No;” and there was a long pause. Then he spoke again. 

‘“ Anne,” he said, and went a little further from her, “I think 
perhaps it would be as well if we were married at once.” The 
tears came into her eyes, her mouth twitched, there was a pause 
before she found words to speak. 

“My dear one,” she said, “is it really true that all your heart 
is mine; are you sure, dear Alfred ? ” 

“Yes,” he answered, ina voice he tried to make gentle, but 
that, oddly enough, sounded half-defiant, “I told you so last 
night.” 

“T know,” she answered; “only I have not deserved such 
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happiness,” and the tears stole down her cheeks. “I have lived 
so long alone, my dear one; but all my life is yours, Alfred, all 
my life, and the truest love that woman can give I will give you,” 
and she clasped her hands while she spoke—she seemed to be 
making the promise before some unseen witness to whom she owed 
account of all her doings. 


A week later Alfred Wimple and Mrs. Baines were married 
from the little lodging in Portsea Place. It was a sensation in 
Mrs. Hooper’s monotonous life. She would have laughed and made 
fun of the wedding, but that Aunt Anne’s dignity forbade almost 
a smile. The old lady seemed to be in a dream, the beginning of 
which she hardly remembered—to be living through the end of a 
poem, the first part of which she had learned in her youth. Her 
poor weak eyes looked soft and loving, and the bright smile that 
came and went about her mouth had something in it that was 
pathetic rather than ridiculous. She had conjured a grey wedding- 
dress from somewhere, and a grey bonnet to match, but the cold 
caused her to her wrap herself round in the big cloak she always 
wore. She pulled on her gloves, which were large and ill-fitting, 
and stood before the glass looking at herself, but all the time her 
thoughts were straying back to forty years and more ago. If only 
time could be conquered, and its cruel hand held back—if flesh and 
blood could change as little as sometimes do the souls they clothe, 
how different would be the lives of men and women. The woman 
who went down the stairs was old and wrinkled outwardly, but 
within she was as full of tenderness as any girl of twenty going 
forth to meet her lover. She stepped into the four-wheeled cab 
alone, the biting wind swept maliciously over her face, and quickly 
she pulled up the window. It was but a little way to the church. 
It stood in the middle of an open space; she started when she 
caught sight of it, then turned away her head for a moment with 
a strange dread: and her courage almost gave way as she stopped 
before the deserted doorway. Alfred Wimple heard her arrive 
and came to meet her with the hesitating, half-doubtful look that 
his face always wore when he was with her. There was no 
tenderness in his manner, there was something almost like shame. 
But he seemed as one impelled by fate and unable to turn back. 
The old lady’s heart was full; the tears came into her eyes. She 
took his arm, and together they walked up the empty aisle. The 
two odd people who had been pressed into service as witnesses 
came forward, the clergyman appeared, he looked for a moment 
at the couple before him, but it was no business of his to interfere, 
and slowly he began the service. 
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A quarter of an hour later Aunt Anne and Alfred Wimple were 
man and wife. 

“T think we had better walk back,” were the first words he said 
when they were outside. His manner was almost cowering, little 
enough like a bridegroom. 

“My darling, don’t you think people would guess?” she 
whispered. 

“You need not be afraid. We don’t look much like a wedding 
party,” he answered, grimly. 

“No, my love, I fear not. But you do not mind? I feel, my 
darling, as if I could not have borne it if there had been more 
signs of our joyousness. It is too sacred.” 

“T hope there will be some sunshine at Hastings,” he said, as 
if he did not in the least understand what she was talking about. 
He had hardly listened to her. 

“T hope so, my darling,” she answered, gently ; “and in your 
life too. I will try to put it there, Alfred.” 

He turned and looked at her with an expression that seemed 
half shame and half gratitude. 

“Tt will be warmer at Hastings,” he said, as if at a loss for 
words. 

Aunt Anne had arranged a honeymoon.trip. It was she who 
made all the arrangements, and he who reluctantly consented to 
them. They were to go to Hastings by a late afternoon train 
stay there a few days, and then return to town ; but everything 
was vague beyond. 

“Tt will be better to wait,” Mr. Wimple said, when she wanted 
to settle some sort of home. “I must consider my work, Anne. 
I cannot be tied down: you must understand that.” 

There was a little wedding-breakfast set out in the drawing- 
room. A cold chicken and a shape of jelly, and a very small 
wedding-cake with some white sugar over it, put almost shyly on 
one side. In the middle of the table was a piat bottle of cham- 
pagne. The gold foil over the cork made the one bright spot in 
the room, and gave it an air of festivity. A cheerless meal 
enough on a winter's day, but not for worlds would Aunt Anne 
have had an ordinary one on such an occasion. And so they sat 
down to their cold chicken and the cheap stiff jelly; and Alfred 
Wimple opened the champagne, and Aunt Anne, quick to see, 
noticed that he gave her three quarters of a glass and drank the 
rest himself, and she felt that she was married indeed. 

“Bless you, my dear one, bless you,” she said, as she always 
did, when she raised her glass to her lips. ‘ And may our life be 
a happy one.” 
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“Thank you,” he answered, solemnly—and then, as if he 
remembered what was expected of him, he drank back to her. 

“Good health, Anne, and good luck to us,” he said. 

The meal ended, the things were taken away by Mrs. Hooper 

herself, and they were left alone. 
"Mr. Wimple loitered uneasily round the room. 

“T think we must go to Hastings by a later train,” he said, “I 
shall have to get to my chambers presently.” 

“Must you go to-day?” she asked, meekly. 

“ Yes,” he answered. “I shan’t be long, but there are some 
things I must see to.” 

“ Couldn’t I go with you, Alfred, in a cab?” 

“No;” and his lips locked. 

“ Are the rooms in the Gray’s Inn Road?” she asked again. 

“They are near there,” he said once more; he looked at her 
steadfastly, and something in his eyes told her that he did not 
mean to give her the address. For a few moments there was 
silence between them. He stood on the hearth rug by the fire. 
She sat a few paces from him, seemingly lost in thought. 
Suddenly she looked up. 

“ Alfred, my darling,” she cried, sadly, “you do love me, do 
you not? You seem so cold to me to-day, so reserved and 
different. I have taken this great step for you, and you have 
not said a tender word to me since we returned from the church, 
yet this is our wedding day,” and she stopped. 

“T am not well, and it’s so cold, and I am worried about money 
matters, Anne.” 

“T will take care of you,” she said, and stood up beside him, 
“and nurse you, and make you strong; I will study your every 
wish. If I had millions of money, they should all be yours, my 
darling ; I should like to spread out gold for your feet to walk on.” 

“T believe you would,” he said, with something like gratitude 
in his voice, and he stooped and kissed her forehead. 

Even this meagre sign of affection overcame her, she put her 
head thankfully down on his shoulder and let it rest there a 
minute from sheer weariness and longing. He put his arm round 
her and his face touched her head, but it was as a man caresses 
_ his mother. Still, for a moment the weary old heart found rest. 

“ You are all my world,” she whispered. 

“Tm not good enough for you, Anne,” he said uneasily. Then 
she raised her head and the bright smile came back. 

“Oh yes,” she said, joyfully, “much too good. It shall be the 
study of my life to be good enough for you. My darling,” she 
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broke out suddenly, “I have a wedding present for you, you 
must have thought me very remiss in not giving you one already.” 

“T have nothing for you,” he answered. But she did not hear 
him. She was fumbling in a travelling-bag at the end of the 
room. Presently she came back with a large old-fashioned gold 
watch, 

“This belonged to my brother John, who died,” she said, “I 
want you to wear it in memory of this day.” 

‘‘ It’s a very handsome watch,” he said, “I never saw it before, 
where has it been ?” 

She was silent for a moment and her left eye winked. 

“My love,” she said, “I had it kept in a place of safety till I 
required it,” and he asked no more questions. 

He put on his great coat to go out; but he hesitated by the 
door and half reluctantly came back. “Anne,” he said, “ even if 
we have no money, we ought to be prudent and businesslike; I 
meant to have told you so yesterday.” 

“Yes, my darling,” she said, half wonderingly. 

“People usually sign their wills on their wedding-day. You 
see I am not strong and might die.” And he looked at her 
keenly. 


“Yes, my love, or, I might die, which would be far more 
natural.” 

“T have made a will leaving you all 1 have. How do you wish 
to leave anything that you possess ?” 

“To you, of course, Alfred—everything I have in the world.” 

“T don’t wish to influence you,” he said, “but I thought you 
might wish to make your will in substance the same as mine. So 
after I left you yesterday I had them both drawn up. They are 
in my great coat pocket now, we might as well get them signed 
and done with. The landlady and the servant, will witness them. 
He produced the two deeds from his pocket, and Mrs. Hooper and 
the servant were called. 

“ Alfred,” Aunt Anne said, when they were alone again, and she 
read over the documents. “ Your name is in my will, but in 
yours you only say you ‘ leave everything to my wife.” 

“Surely that is sufficient ?” he said shortly. 

“Of course, dear, for I am”—the voice dropped, as almost a 
flush came upon the withered cheek, “your wife now.” Mr. 
Wimple put his lips together again after his favourite manner and 
said nothing. She watched him curiously, a little fear seemed to 
overtake her, her hands, half trembling, sought each other. “Have 
I displeased you, Alfred,” she asked gently ; “my darling, have I 
displeased you?” 
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“No;” he answered drily, “ but Iam not very sentimental Anne. 
Perhaps you had better remember that,” and he put the wills 
carefully into his pocket. “We will go by the 5.35 train. By 
the way, you might meet me at the station,” and he looked at her 
steadfastly. 

“Tf you do not come back for me I shall not go at all,” and 
something like an angry flash came from her eyes. He hesitated 
& moment. 

“Very well,” he answered, “I will come back for you.” She 
watched him go down the stairs, she listened while he opened 
the street door and closed it; to his footsteps growing fainter 
along the pavement outside, then she went back into the little 
drawing-room and shut herself in, and put her head down on the 
lumpy sofa-cushion and sobbed with bitter disappointment, and 
the hopelessness that had suddenly opened itself out before her. 














